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News Items in this Issue 


The President-Elect of Chile has proclaimed in a statement of 
policy that a just wage, and not merely a living wage, must be 
established (p. 313). 


* * * 


In Great Britain any employer who wishes to engage a woman 
worker between the ages of 20 and 30 years must apply to an 
employment exchange (p. 322). 


* * * 


The Indian technical training scheme is expected to be able 
to turn out 48,000 skilled workers by March 1943 (p. 332). 


* * * 


The number of factory workers in Australia increased by 3,419 
in the year ended 31 March 1941, while that of factories decreased 
by 201; the number of unemployed persons in receipt of benefit 
declined by 2,147 (p. 329). 


* * * 


The Governor of Bermuda now has power to make orders to 
secure an adequate labour supply for essential undertakings (p. 330). 


* * * 


The new Rural Institute School in Cuba, which is providing 
agricultural training for women, has accommodation for 300 
boarders (p. 334). 


* * * 


The first decision of the new Maritime War Emergency Board 
in the United States was to introduce a war risk life insurance for 
all American merchant seamen; the amount of the insurance for 
each seaman was fixed at $5,000 (p. 340). 


* * * 


The Netherlands sickness insurance scheme has been reformed 
and now provides benefits in kind as well as in cash (p. 349). 


* * * 


, 


The fines for the contravention of labour legislation in Bulgaria 
have been heavily increased for wartime offences (p. 316). 
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Workers’ Hovusinc AND INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


MORE than ever before the huge sums that are being appro- 

priated for war purposes are spent on the production of arm- 
aments. While soldiers’ pay in the United States during the war 
of 1914-1918 amounted to 60 per cent. of the total defence ex- 
penditure, the corresponding percentage at the present time is 
only 15. The role of the workers in war industries has increased 
correspondingly, and problems relating to the living conditions of 
these workers are of the greatest importance. It is becoming in- 
creasingly recognised by all authorities that the question of the 
proper housing of workers is an essential one, not only for the 
workers themselves, but for society in general and for the industry 
in which they work in particular. The deplorable conditions under 
which migratory labourers especially have had to live and the 
resulting dangers to health, efficiency, and morale have clearly 
shown the need for measures adequate to cope with the situation. 

By way of illustration reference may be made to the magnitude 
and the special problems of rearmament migration in the United 
States which have been brought out in the hearings before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives investigating National 
Defense Migration and by various surveys. In the summer of 1941 
it was estimated by the Bureau of Employment Security that 
during the next twelve months there would be a demand for 1.5 
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million additional workers in 117 surveyed defence areas, of whom 
500,000 could be recruited locally.! Another indication of the 
magnitude of rearmament migration is seen in the fact that the 
American Federation of Labor alone in the first year of rearmament 
helped 300,000 workers to move into defence areas.* It goes with- 
out saying that the effect on housing conditions in the areas affected 
has been catastrophic. A couple of typical areas may serve as 
examples of what is happening. 

In the little Californian town of Vallejo, where the Mare Island 
navy yard is situated, more than 10,000 workers came to a town 
of only 20,000 inhabitants during the period January 1939 to June 
1941. Housing became scarce and rents went up. Soon there was 
not a single room or house to be had. ‘“‘Hot beds” that are slept 
in in eight-hour shifts made their appearance. Hotels put beds in 
corridors or crowded three or four beds into one room. Thousands 
slept in “hot beds’’, garages, basement rooms, chicken coops, and 
other places not intended for human habitation. Hundreds of 
workers had to travel long distances to their work; hundreds went 
from Oakland or San Francisco each morning and back again in 
the evening—25 miles each way. 

In Washington, D.C., where the administration of defence 
activities is centralised, the increase in the number of Federal 
employees began at the rate of 3,000 a month in May 1940. By 
December the number had risen from 121,000 to 156,000, and it 
was about 170,000 by June 1941. For every new Federal worker, 
after a time lag, there is an additional worker in the service trades 
or other employment. Added to these are the persons in search 
of work. A survey’ in January 1941 showed an over-all vacancy 
of 2.5 per cent. of the total housing accommodation, and a renting 
vacancy of 1.8 per cent., one-third of which was in dwellings under 
construction. The shortage of low-cost dwellings is still more serious. 
At least 32 per cent. of the Federal employees earn under $1,500. 
For them 375 dwellings per month renting at $32.50 or under are 
needed, or 750 units for public and private employees. The survey 
showed that the total number of vacancies renting for $30 or less 
was only 138. Add to this the demand of migrants, few of whom can 
afford the rental of $30. Dwellings for Negro families at a rent of 
$30 cannot be found. As a result of this situation a most serious 
deterioration of housing standards can be observed. 

1 Hearings before the Select Committee investigating National Defense Migra- 
tion, H. Res. 113, Part 17, p. 6729. 

* The essential migration into defence areas during the fiscal year 1942 has 
been estimated at 300,000 families as a minimum and may reach a total of 
600,000. The essential migration of single persons into defence areas will ap- 


proximate to these same figures. 
* WasHiInGTon Housinc Association: Housing Letter, Vol. VII. 
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There is no need to resort to humanitarian arguments to de- 
monstrate the necessity of better housing for the workers in ques- 
tion; nor is it necessary to point to the serious social consequences 
of the conditions existing in many defence areas. It is sufficient to 
demonstrate that for the purpose of getting the armament indus- 
tries to operate in the most efficient manner it is imperative to 
provide the workers of these industries with houses that will 
permit them to continue a normal family life without excessive 
daily travelling. Mr. William Knudsen, until recently Director 
General of the United States Office of Production Management, 
said in a speech before the National Committee on the Housing 


Emergency: 


. .. the workman who is away from his home isn’t happy; he isn't the best 
kind of a workman. He is always worrying about what is happening to the folks 
back home, and they are worrying about what is happening to him... . his 
efficiency, his value to the concern that he is working for, is absolutely in direct 
proportion to the standard of his family life and his family comfort. 


That a worker may have to live separated from his family on 
account of unsatisfactory housing conditions is one way in which 
the problem manifests itself. His only alternative will often be to 
live at such a distance from his workplace that tiresome travel is 
necessary, generally in overcrowded, unhealthy conditions. The 


fatigue that inevitably results from long daily journeys means a 
definite diminution of efficiency and therefore of output. To the 
employer this, of course, means increased cost of production. 
Furthermore, the daily travel may be a considerable expense, 
which means a reduction of the worker’s real wages. The expendi- 
ture of a family on transport by public conveyances within the 
London Passenger Transport Area has been estimated at approxi- 
mately 8 per cent. of the average income of working-class families. 
in London.! 

Not only through decreased efficiency on the part of the in- 
dividual worker is there a loss of productive capacity involved in 
poor housing conditions. A further loss of industry is incurred 
through the great turnover of labour that invariably occurs when 
workers find themselves unable to find housing accommodation 
and therefore leave. The results of this turnover and the discontent 
and the inefficiency of those who stay are bound to be detrimental 
to the smooth functioning of the armament industries. A striking 
example of this was brought out during the last war when the 
general manager of the Newport News Shipbuilding Company 
told a Senate Committee that the year’s output was going to be 


1 RoyaAL COMMISSION ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL PoPULA- 
TION: Report, 1940, p. 69. Cmd. 6153. 
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about 3 million tons, instead of the 8 million tons which had been 
hoped for, because of the fantastic labour turnover resulting from 
the lack of decent housing.? 

A recent British report offers another illuminating example of 
the consequences of unsatisfactory housing for the workers.? An 
aircraft factory should have been completed by 30 June 1940. A 
year later it was doubted whether complete production could be 
achieved for some months. The report brings out that one of the 
reasons for the delay in construction has been a serious shortage 
of building workers in the neighbourhood, intensified by difficulties 
of housing and transport. 

Thus it is clear that, far from being philanthropy, the provision 
of adequate housing is a matter of good business. While it has 
sometimes been said that there is no money in housing the poor well, 
but always money in housing them ill, this is due to the fact that 
the owner of the substandard dwelling has been getting the profit, 
while the worker himself, the industry in which he is employed, 
and society, have been bearing the loss in health, efficiency, and 
social welfare. 

Lack of housing for armament workers has developed in two 
types of communities: old-established industrial towns where ex- 
pansion of industries has caused an influx over and above what 
existing housing facilities can accommodate; and new defence 
areas where a plant for military or other reasons has been located 
in a small town where the population is suddenly multiplied and 
there are no facilities whatever for housing the newcomers. During 
the last war the former type of industrial concentration was serious- 
ly accentuated everywhere. It is interesting to note that, while 
there was a constant rise in the workers’ industrial efficiency before 
the last war, this failed to continue during that war, and in Europe 
there was even a decline. Many factors must, of course, be taken 
into consideration, and in Europe the food shortage may have 
been the most important. During the present emergency the in- 
dustrial output per man-hour in the United States has not only 
continued to rise but has risen at a more rapid rate than before.‘ 
This results from many causes. Industrial capacity has been more 
fully utilised, industrial production has been concentrated in the 
more efficient plants, labour’s real income, which during the last 
war fell sharply, has so far been kept high, and it has been possible 





1 TWENTIETH CENTURY FuND: Housing for Defense (New York, 1940). 


* HousE oF Commons: Nineteenth Report of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, Session 1940-41. 


- : apa FUR KoNJUNKTURFORSCHUNG: Industriewirtschaft der Welt (Berlin, 


«Diagram in Defense, 4 Nov. 1941, p. 1. 
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to improve food conditions. It is, however, not unreasonable to 
assume that the attempt which has been made to provide better 
housing for armament workers may have played its part in bring- 
ing about increased efficiency. 

The realisation of the relation between good housing and the 
efficiency of the worker is clearly demonstrated by the interest 
which Governments in belligerent countries have taken in housing 
for armament workers. The German Order under which the con- 
struction of defence workers’ dwellings is given the same priority 
as the construction of the factory in which they work is a good 
illustration. 


MEASURES BRINGING THE DEFENCE INDUSTRIES NEAR TO THE 
Workers’ Homes 


The tendency in private industry has generally been to locate 
industrial plants where such factors as access to raw materials or 
nearness to markets make the location advantageous. The avail- 
ability of homes for the workers is not taken into consideration, 
and labour is in many countries supposed to do the travelling 
necessary to bring all the factors of production together. But when 
a situation is created in which lack of housing becomes a serious 
hindrance to industrial efficiency, the possibility of making mater- 
ials and products travel and allowing the workers to stay where 
housing space is ample cannot be ignored. Some attempts have 
been made by administrative decision to locate armament indus- 
tries near ample housing supplies—in the United States, for 
instance, to locate small-arms factories near centres of large un- 
employment in the Middle West and ordnance factories in areas 
of the South where there is a large under-employed rural population. 

In Europe there has been a tendency to move industries from 
areas where the danger of air raids or enemy occupation is great 
to less exposed reg.ons. The German efforts to locate armament 
industries in Thuringia instead of in the Rhineland or Silesia, the 
Soviet industrial areas east of the Urals, and the French system 
of “farming out”’ certain operations of armament establishments 
to artisans in rural districts, are all examples of this tendency. 
Since these localities are chosen with a different object in mind, 
the result has not always been to bring industries near the workers’ 
homes, though this has in fact occurred in some cases. 

The tendency to avoid too great an accumulation of defence 
industries can also be seen in the American efforts to spread arm- 
aments contracts. On 4 September 1941 a Division of Contract 
Distribution was established in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. The intention was to provide for the “breaking down of 
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large orders of supplies into smaller units and spreading the pur- 
chase among more firms and in all localities possible’’.! Exhibitions 
are arranged in various cities of specific parts*, “‘the components 
needed for defence production”, labelled as to quantities needed 
and the machine tools and operations required for their production, 
so that any machine-shop owner can see them and determine 
whether he is able to produce them. 

A group system has been used in Great Britain, where it was 
decided that Government requirements should be met partly by 
permitting builders to submit ‘“‘group tenders”, so that the group 
collectively undertakes a contract which none of its members can 
execute individually.* A similar system has been applied success- 
fully in Germany. While these precautions are not primarily 
aimed at bringing the job close to the workers’ homes, they do have 
highly beneficial consequences in that respect. 

Finally, it is often possible to diminish the influx of workers to 
an industrial armament centre by a system of retraining and up- 
grading, so that the local labour force is put to the best possible 
use. Great Britain, Germany, the United States, and several other 
countries, have organised such retraining, whereby the worker, 
through a short but intensive training course, receives instruction 
which at the end of the course permits him to take up more skilled 
armament work than he would otherwise be fitted for. The training 
may take place in the shops in vocational schools or in special 
Government training centres. Through such training and the 
breaking down of complex jobs into their single components, the 
necessity for bringing in outside workers with special skills, who 
would compete for existing housing, is being reduced. In the United 
States one million workers have been or are being retrained for 
semi-skilled or skilled work. 


THE PROVISION OF HOUSING FOR DEFENCE WORKERS 


Once production for war purposes is taking place on a consider- 
able scale, it will in most localities be a very short time before 
additional workers are brought in and the existing housing reserves 
are exhausted ; measures of one kind or another to provide dwellings 
for the armament workers then become necessary. The provision 
that can be made falls into two categories: the construction of new 
houses and the provision of dwellings for workers by inducing others 
to give up part or all of their houses. 

1 Press release, 4 Sept. 1941. 

*Four exhibition trains are at present visiting smaller towns everywhere 
in the United States. 


* The National Builder, Mar. 1940, p. 193. 
‘Zeitschrift fiir Wohnungswesen, Feb. 1940. 
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New Dwellings 


In such a situation it may be difficult to get the prjvate building 
industry to undertake the task of construction, mainly for the 
reason that a house is a long-term investment, while the need 
for the particular housing project is presumably temporary. The 
need may be considered temporary either because of the location 
of the particular plant or because industrial activity in general is 
expected to slow down after the war is over so that there will be a 
decrease in incomes and consequently in the demand for houses. 
In order to build these houses on a regular profit-making basis it 
would therefore be necessary to amortise them over an extremely 
short period, and this would make them far too expensive for their 
buyers or tenants. The only possible way to overcome this inherent 
difficulty is to ensure that the need will not be temporary.! Even if 
the responsibility for constructing permanent houses is assumed 
by Governments, it becomes important to ensure that there 
will be a use for them after the war is over. There are certain 
steps which may be taken with this end in view. 

In the first place an effort should be made to locate war indus- 
tries in areas where peacetime industries can be expected to expand 
in post-war years. A study in preparation by the United States 
National Resources Planning Board provides useful information 
as to the magnitude of the risk in different States. According to 
this study the Gulf Coast and to some extent the West Coast offer 
the best possibilities for a safe investment in real estate. The real 
estate research sections of some large insurance companies in 
Chicago have carried out similar investigations. 

A second way of avoiding the creation of ghost towns in the 
post-war period is to choose areas for defence industries where the 
field is ripe for large-scale slum clearance projects. If slum districts 
are earmarked for clearance as soon as the war is over, the builders 
of defence housing have a guarantee that the rent level will be 
maintained and no serious price fall will occur in the real estate 
market. Much needed parking space may conceivably be made 
available at the same time. The United States Farm Security 
Administration has sponsored projects of this type. Farmers in 
defence areas whose dwellings are considered unfit for human 
habitation are informed that a new building can be erected on their 
land but that it will temporarily be leased to a war worker. When 
it is no longer needed for this purpose, the farmer will take it over 





1 The success of the United States Government in this respect is demonstrated 
by the fact that of the 525,000 defence housing units that are expected to be 
built during the fiscal year 1941-42, 400,000 are being built privately and only 
125,000 publicly. 
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and his old dwelling will be demolished. The idea of earmarking 
slums for demolition v-as applied in the Danish Slum Clearance 
Act of 1939. ‘According to this Act the owner of slum property may 
be notified that the dwelling is substandard and has to be de- 
molished after a certain period. 

Thirdly, during the war the Government may work out plans for 
the reconstruction period to follow and give evidence of its inten- 
tion to carry them through in such a way that there will be no 
reason to expect a slump in industrial activity after the war. 
Builders would then feel that a severe post-war slump is not un- 
avoidable, and their confidence in the security of their under- 
taking would be restored. Mr. Knudsen, in the speech referred 
to above, stated: 

I don’t see any reason why our shipbuilding facilities will not be employed 
to a very great extent after the war to ensure the world trade of the United 
States... The ships that are sunk are being replaced by American yards, and 
they will have to continue to build ships, because in the future period of com- 
merce in the world, the United States will have to carry a greater part of its 
own goods than it has up to date. 


Referring to the aeroplane industry, he similarly expressed the 
belief that there would be such an expansion of both passenger 
and freight air transport after the war that the greater part of the 


existing plant would be employed. 

In the fourth place, if it is necessary to provide housing in a 
locality where it is certain that there will be no demand after the 
emergency is over, the solution of the problem is to provide tempo- 
rary shelters, in the form either of demountable houses or of trailer 
camps. Such dwellings have been gaining ground in defence pro- 
grammes. In Europe the scarcity of materials, labour, and money 
has made it necessary to build only dormitories for the workers 
without their families. These structures are frequently of a tempo- 
rary character. In the United States the main reason why tempo- 
rary shelters have been built has been the fact that the more the 
armament plants are expanded the less likely is it that it will be 
possible to keep local employment in the post-war period at the 
same high level as during the war, so that some falling off in the 
demand for housing must be expected. The prefabricated demount- 
able house has therefore finally found the great market that was 
necessary to call forth the supply which it has been technically 
possible to provide, but for which the mass demand was lacking. 
The demountable house has the further advantage that it does 
not demand a great deal of labour at the actual site, and the problem 
of providing shelter for the construction workers is thus very con- 
siderably diminished. 
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There is some likelihood that the efforts to increase dairy 
production at the expense of wheat and corn production, which 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has initiated through its 
farm programmes, will continue after the war. In order to secure 
the type of food that according to modern standards will provide 
an adequate diet for the nation this transition is necessary. The 
result would be an intensive type of farming, with a large number 
of smaller farms. The same tendency is apparent in Great Britain. 
This means a much greater demand for buildings on the part of 
agriculture than has heretofore existed. The transfer to these agri- 
cultural areas of demountable houses, made for war workers during 
the emergency and no longer needed for this purpose, might prove 
of great assistance in bringing about the transition. 

Trailer camps provide another solution to the problem of tempo- 
rary housing. Their advantages are obvious. Their main dis- 
advantage—besides the fact that trailer construction competes 
rather heavily with war industries for scarce materials—has been 
their smallness, which would not permit their use by normal 
families. In the United States this difficulty has been overcome 
to some extent by the development of expansible trailers. 

Obviously the demand for defence housing is very urgent, and 
it is of great importance that no time should be wasted in construc- 
tion of the houses. In the United States the Defense Housing Co- 
ordinator has in many cases succeeded in reducing the time from 
the moment planning is initiated till the house is ready for occup- 
ancy to three months. Of those three months almost one and a 
half have been spent on the selection and acquisition of the land. 
One of the officials in charge of the purchase of the land holds the 
opinion that if the land had been in public ownership, at least one 
month would have been saved. In Great Britain, where the shortage 
of materials made drastic curtailment of building activities ne- 
cessary at the outbreak of the war, this shortage later became of 
less importance than the still greater shortage of labour. The fact 
that the situation changes in this respect shows the importance of 
a centralised control that can deal with all aspects of the building 
problem. The logical reaction to shortages of any kind is, of course, 
to try to economise in the use of the scarce factors of production. 
A reduction in the real cost of building of approximately 20 per 
cent. has been effected in Great Britain, partly through close super- 
vision during the period of construction, and partly through a 
system by which the most efficient producer, when his earnings are 
above a certain limit, has to contribute to a pool out of which the 
earnings of the otherwise submarginal producers are supplemented. 
In this way, the cost is kept lower than if the prices were set, as 
under free competition, by the costs of the marginal producer. 
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Mobilisation of Existing Premises to House War Workers 


Desirable as provisions for new houses for war workers are, 
the building of new houses is bound to come to an end or to become 
of very limited application because of shortage of materials, 
labour, and money. In normal times the building industry absorbs 
about 50 per cent. of all real investment. Obviously Governments 
which have to direct capital to war industries will be inclined to 
limit drastically the amount of capital that finds its way into 
housing.! Scarcity of materials will also necessitate curtailment of 
building activities. All countries affected by the war have ex- 
perienced this. Shortage of labour is another handicap. 

A further reason why it may not be possible to solve a local 
housing shortage by building new houses is that the building 
workers also have to be housed, and this frequently means an 
immediate increase in the demand for housing (as soon as it becomes 
necessary to draw building workers from outside), while the in- 
creased supply of new houses will not be available until a later date. 
The immediate result is therefore to aggravate the housing situa- 
tion. 

The more serious the shortages become, the more will the need 
for war workers’ dwellings have to be met through existing housing. 
The general scarcity of dwellings will then make it necessary for 
the authorities to bring housing that the workers would otherwise 
not be able to obtain within their reach. There are several ways 
in which this is being done. 

One of the simplest measures employed is the establishment of 
homes registration offices. As the name implies, all available rooms 
and family dwelling units are registered in each local office in a 
central filing system. The offices receive applications and refer ap- 
plicants to owners or managers of vacant dwellings. When supplying 
such information they give preference to soldiers and war workers. 
In the United States such offices have been created within the 
Division of Defense Housing Coordination, and they serve to in- 
form the Housing Coordinator of local housing conditions and 
needs. 

Since housing facilities in towns near a town housing a war 
industry can often be utilised if transport is available, steps have 
also been taken to deal with the question of travelling facilities. 
Extension of existing communications and more frequent services 
can in effect bring within the defence area houses that would other- 
wise not be available. 


Cf. C, Major Wricut: “The Place of Housing Policy in War Economy”, 
in 2 War Economics (International Labour Office, Montreal, 1941), 
pp. ~124, ; 
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If such measures do not suffice to bring enough dwellings within 
reach of the workers, the defence workers would have to offer 
higher rents in order to force out existing occupants whose presence 
in the particular locality is not indispensable, or to induce them to 
use less space. In this way the increase in price would perform its 
natural function. There is, however, the serious drawback to this 
solution that in the circumstances the higher rent cannot lead to 
an increased supply of new houses, and the higher income for the 
owner may even induce him to expand his own use of housing, 
thus reducing to some extent the space available for tenants. 
Furthermore, the worker may be forced to spend too great a share 
of his earnings on shelter, so that he will have to live below reason- 
able standards in other respects, with ill effects on his health and 
efficiency. 

If the functioning of the price mechanism cannot be relied on 
to bring about the desired results, on account of these disadvan- 
tages, the alternative is rationing combined with rent control. 
Rent control alone has been used extensively since 1914. It has 
had very undesirable effects. While it prevents owners from 
taking undue advantage of the tenant, it freezes the existing situa- 
tion and prevents adjustments to changes in housing needs. It 
offers no inducement to tenants who do not need all the space 
which they occupy to vacate part of it. Rent control without a 
rationing system that reduces the housing accommodation of all 
families to reasonable standard requirements is, therefore, apt to 
do the defence worker more harm than good. Consequently, the 
idea of applying rationing to housing as well as to other necessities 
is gaining ground. The Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr. Tom 
Johnston, expressed it in the House of Commons in the following 
way: ‘“‘There is no more reason why a man should have two houses, 
only one of which he is able to occupy, than he should have two 
rations of bacon, butter, or tea while his neighbour gets one or 
none”’.! A Finnish Act of 1921 which provided for rent control did 
to a certain extent attempt to do away with that retention of un- 
necessarily large dwellings which rent control encourages, by 
stipulating that ‘“‘beyond the normal rent. . . the owner is entitled 
to charge the tenant an additional rent for any rooms which belong 
to the dwelling but are beyond the number of rooms which the 
tenant needs”.? In other words, the rent protection does not 
apply to excess space. 

A further means of making dwellings available for defence 
workers is to remove industries, or, as in Washington, D.C., ad- 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Fifth Volume of Session 1940-41. 
*Act No. 129, 14 May 1921, Finlands Forfattningssamling, 1921, p. 399. 
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ministrative agencies, the presence of which in the particular 
locality is not essential. The Home Owners Loan Bank Board, 
which was moved from Washington, is an example. Nor should 
unnecessary conferences be allowed to take up hotel space in defence 
towns. 

Although not primarily adopted as a means of preventing the 
development of a housing shortage in areas of armament industry, 
measures to control the movement of workers have had desirable 
effects in this respect in several countries. France in February 1940 
introduced restrictions on the movement into areas housing war 
industries, and ordered every person belonging to the rural popula- 
tion to remain in rural areas. In Germany internal migration has 
been under public control for many years, and a complete regiment- 
ation of workers has been developed. The employment control 
was consolidated by an Order of September 1939, the object of 
which was to enable the public authorities to direct and allocate 
labour supply in accordance with political and military needs. 

The British Minister of Labour and National Service has far- 
reaching legal powers to control the distribution of man-power. 
He can order a worker to transfer to another job or another area.! 
Non-essential production can be cut down; and if a housing short- 
age develops in a defence area, the Government can regulate the 
influx of population to make enough room available for persons 
engaged in essential work. 

In the United States it has been decided to engage workers 
only through their home employment exchange, instead of at the 
place of the job, so that the unnecessary influx of people in search 
of work can be checked. It has been estimated that in Washington 
the number of persons flocking to the city in search of employment 
has been twice the number that actually found jobs.? 

A last resort in case of housing shortage is the billeting of work- 
ers in private households. Finland in October 1939 undertook 
compulsory billeting, though the co-operation of the working class 
made it unnecessary to resort to compulsion except on rare occasions. 
The experience has been that billeting is most apt to succeed 
when families are kept together and when care is taken that only 
people of the same social, educational, and racial background are 
forced to live together. Great Britain has also applied billeting.* 
By the end of April 1941 compulsory billeting orders had been 
introduced in 20 towns. One of the greatest difficulties encountered 
is due to the fact that the majority of the workers prefer working- 





1 Registration for Employment Order, 17 Mar. 1941. 
*WasHincTon Housinc Association: Housing Letter, Vol. III. 
sen Defence Regulations, 1939, section 22, “Billeting’’, as amended to 8 Nov. 
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class homes, while most surplus rooms are in the hands of the well- 
to-do, who are none too willing to accommodate arms workers. 
Billeting does not, therefore, appear to be an entirely satisfactory 
solution. 

The war has taught us two lessons. Firstly, the construction of 
new buildings makes such a heavy drain not only upon essential 
materials but also upon the very facilities for fabricating the tools 
and essential parts of new plants that, in order to maximise im- 
mediate war production, no new houses should be erected as long 
as existing convertible facilities are not fully utilised. As adequate 
dwellings are almost, although not quite, as essential as adequate 
food, we cannot afford to provide more than adequate dwelling 
space for any one family as long as any other family has to go 
without sufficient shelter. 

Secondly, it is inevitable of course that as the war programme 
develops some construction must be undertaken. In this case 
speed and volume of production in the construction industry can 
be greatly increased through the adoption of prefabrication 
methods. 


CENTRALISATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


The great importance of the building industry in the total 
economic picture of any country, and the large amounts of capital 
and labour that it ordinarily commands, inevitably lead to Govern- 
ment measures to curb this industry when war breaks out—or is 
imminent—so that resources employed in building can find their 
way into armament industries. On the other hand, a certain 
amount of building is so vital that it must go on during the emer- 
gency. It is therefore only logical that during the war Government 
organisation of the building industry, or a certain degree of Govern- 
ment regulation, has been resorted to everywhere. While the 
tendency is the same in all countries, the administrative methods 
will differ according to the general political mentality of the nation 
and the degree of regimentation already in existence before the 
emergency. 

In Germany the building industry has been effectively adjusted 
to war purposes. The building industry is under the complete 
control of a special commissioner, and the amounts of labour and 
materials allotted to it are determined by its place in the “scale of 
urgency”, which is laid down by instructions from the Defence 





‘Housing Arms Workers”, in-Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (London), 
22 Apr. 1941. 
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Council. Before this centralised control was employed, Germany 
had for years used credit restrictions and control of capital in- 
vestment in building to regulate the industry. 

In the United Kingdom at the outbreak of the war all public 
civilian building activity was discontinued, except in so far as the 
necessary repair of buildings damaged by war was concerned. A 
credit ban on new housing further restricted building activities. 
Gradually it was realised that such construction work as housing 
for defence workers and certain other purposes was necessary, and 
in order to direct the limited amounts of available labour and 
materials to essential uses, control of civil building was expanded 
in September 1940 by making it subject to licence. In October 
1940 a Ministry of Works and Buildings was created. To it was 
entrusted ‘‘the task of mobilising the industries concerned and of 
ensuring the employment of their resources to the best advantage”’.! 

The Ministry immediately applied itself to the great task of 
co-ordinating the building industry, by surveying the country’s 
building resources and organising the fullest possible utilisation 
of these resources. Furthermore, it is directly responsible for the 
carrying out of a large part of all official building operations. 

Of the many and varied activities of the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings only those of interest in this connection—that is, 
those activities that deal with the organisation and operations of 
the construction and building material industries—will be described. 

The Ministry of Works and Buildings is responsible for the 
licensing of private building and constructional operations, and for 
determining priority for proposals for rebuilding premises damaged 
by enemy action. At first the licensing was applied only to buildings 
costing over £500, but this limit has since been reduced to £100. 

A Priority Department was created within the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings. Steps were taken to estimate the total 
amount of building which the country can carry out with available 
resources during a given period. Allocation is made between depart- 
ments under instructions from the Production Executive. Bound 
up with this task of arranging building priorities is that of con- 
trolling building materials. Steel and timber were already under 
control of the Ministry of Supply and have remained there. Re- 
garding other building material, the co-operation of each industry 
is relied upon, but it is realised that statutory control can im- 
mediately be established if necessary. A Standardisation Depart- 
ment has been created to secure the maximum output and most 
economical use of the raw materials and building materials 


available. 
1“Building in War’’, in The Economist, 5 July 1941, 
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The complexity of the building industry is one of the great 
problems confronting the Ministry in its attempt to maximise the 
efficiency of the industry. An Essential Work Order has been applied 
to the building industry. Under such an order employees cannot 
leave their jobs, nor can the employer discharge them as he sees fit. 
They may, however, be transferred from one urgent job to another. 
Is is hoped that this will prevent further depletion of the already 
greatly reduced labour force. Furthermore, the registration of all 
builders and civil engineering contractors is arranged for. 

Besides all these duties which are related to the present emer- 
gency situation, the Minister of Works and Buildings is also, and 
this is not the least interesting provision, entrusted with long- 
term planning for post-war physical reconstruction. The idea is 
that the necessary legislation and requisite machinery must be 
available when the time and opportunity come to proceed with 
that work. 

It will be seen from this function of the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings that Great Britain has centralised its building industry 
with a view to obtaining the greatest possible efficiency, and that 
the work of the Ministry is not supposed to be abandoned as soon 
as an armistice is signed. But it is also noteworthy that there is 
not such a thing as complete regimentation of the building industry. 
Voluntary co-operation and private initiative are still counted on 
to help to perform the great tasks confronting this industry. 

When the present emergency arose, the United States already 
had several agencies which were operating in the field of housing 
in one way or another. The Federal Housing Administration 
provides mortgage insurance. This Administration ‘‘continues to 
be used in the present programme, using its normal authority and 
methods as an adjunct to the work that private industry must 
perform, which is that of supplying that portion of the demand 
which comes from workers who can pay commercial rent’’.? The 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board’s member building and loan asso- 
ciations also supply a “‘credit reservoir” for private building. Title 
VI of the National Housing Act provided liberalisation of the 
ordinary Federal Housing Administration activities, so that in- 
surance up to 90 per cent., instead of the usual 80 per cent., can be 
obtained for defence housing. It also provides for the sale of houses 
to workers who have been unable to accumulate the necessary 
down payment. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 431. 
*OrFice oF EmMeRGENCY MANAGEMENT, Drvision or Derense Hovsinc 
CoorpinaTion: Houses for Defense. 
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When it became apparent that more direct financial assistance 
was needed to meet the housing problems of the emergency, the 
first step was taken by the allocation through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation of 10 million dollars, which, combined with 
40 million dollars obtained through sale of Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insured mortgages, made possible a total investment 
of 50 million dollars in defence housing. Furthermore, the Federal 
Works Administration handles the appropriation of 290 million 
dollars authorised by the Lanham Act for housing industrial 
workers, enlisted men, and Army and Navy employees. The United 
States Housing Authority has allotted about 25 million dollars in 
areas where defence housing is needed for low-income families, and 
the armed forces have received special allocations for housing 
married men among the enlisted personnel and the workers at 
Army and Navy plants. The Farm Security Administration also 
provides certain types of defence housing. 

With such a large number of agencies occupying them- 
selves with housing, the need for co-ordination was obvious. An 
Executive Order of 11 January 1941 established within the Office 
for Emergency Management a Division of Defense Housing Co- 
ordination. The Division is, as the name implies, merely a co- 
ordinating body, and does not itself engage in building activities. 
It serves “to centralise, unify and direct the activities of existing 
Government agencies in so far as they are related to defence housing, 
and in some measure, private industry’’. So far as private industry 
is concerned, the Division can only make suggestions. Private 
industry provides by far the greater part of the houses built for 
defence workers. Generally speaking, it is only where conditions 
are such that private industry cannot do the work, either because 
of the uncertain future need for the project or because particular 
workers are unable to pay market rental, that the public agencies 
engage in construction. 

The Defense Housing Coordinator is limited to such activities 
as defining principles of the defence housing programmes, analysing 
the need for defence housing, recommending programmes to the 
President and reporting to him on the progress of housing projects, 
co-ordinating housing surveys, assisting in the co-ordination of 
site acquisition activities and in the establishment of defence 
housing standards, reviewing proposed legislation, and making 
recommendations as to additional legislation. Yet this provides 
an attempt at centralisation, for which the necessity becomes ever 
more apparent. Combined with the control over building materials 
vested in the War Production Board, it provides a clear indica- 
tion of the tendency in the United States towards the large- 
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scale co-ordination of the building market that alone can ensure 
the utilisation of existing technical knowledge, which through mass 
production can bring great economies in building. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


The war is still to be won. Victory or defeat is the issue that 
overshadows all other problems, and it demands the complete con- 
centration of all energies. The problems of the post-war recon- 
struction are still remote. But precisely in order to do the best 
possible job of carrying on the war it is necessary to plan now with 
a view to the reconstruction period. The housing problems arising 
out of the present struggle for victory will be easier to solve if 
ways are found now of maintaining economic stability and satis- 
factory living standards for everybody when the war is over. Only 
if the authorities are prepared to carry such a programme through 
can they expect the whole-hearted co-operation that is absolutely 
necessary in the effort to win the war. That is why it is essential 
to consider the question of reconstruction and the relation of the 
housing problem to it before concluding this article.! 

Nobody knows what the world will be like that eventually will 
emerge out of the present ordeal. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
give some indication of the situation with which all countries will 
be confronted when the war is over. 

At the end of a war an immense dislocation of man-power and 
productive equipment can be observed everywhere. Soldiers re- 
turning from the war have to be absorbed in the economic life of 
the country, industrial equipment and labour have to be turned 
from armament production to production for civil use. 

The transition from armament to peacetime production in- 
volves a difficult structural adjustment of the economic system. 
Any large-scale change of this kind is bound to have far-reaching 
repercussions on general economic activity, since the decline 
in employment, and therefore in purchasing power, in the dwind- 
ling sector of production affects other industries adversely. This 
would seriously aggravate a simultaneous cyclical depression, and 
the result would be devastating unemployment after the war. To 
avert this possibility it is necessary to inject into the economic life 
of the country a stimulus to productive activity. The stimulus 
should preferably be given to industries in which a great part of 
the turnover is spent on wages, in order that the increased pur- 





1 Certain points in this section were discussed in greater detail in a public 
lecture delivered by the author at the University of Toronto on 13 Feb. 1 
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chasing power may spread rapidly to other sectors of industry. It 
is also important that a latent market exists for the commodities 
produced, as an increasing sale is the only way in which an initial 
revival can be created. 

This is a situation where an active public investment policy is 
particularly recommendable. It is impossible to bring about a 
successful structural adjustment unless great industrial activity 
accelerates the change by making it possible to absorb quickly the 
labour and other factors of production that have been thrown out 
of employment in their previous field. In spite of the fact that the 
upward trend in the cycle that may thus be stimulated inevitably 
carries in itself the forces that later make for the following down- 
ward turn, a comparatively high level of economic activity can 
be reached. On this level the coming slump will be at a point of 
greater employment and greater activity than the previous slump. 

The possibility of increasing the national income depends on 
whether or not it is possible to decrease the discrepancy between 
saving and investment. This can be done in two ways, either by 
reducing saving, or by increasing investment. 

If some social or economic change were to take place in the 
United States, reducing the average savings of, say, a $4,000 a 
year income from $600 to $300; or if there were a change in the 
distribution of incomes, putting a larger proportion of the national 
income in the hands of the poorer people who would naturally save 
less; then either of these changes would lead to increased consump- 
tion and consequently to a better utilisation of existing capacity, 
that is, the same investment would be adequate to generate a 
much greater national income. With the present distribution of 
income and propensity to save, a national income in the United 
States of $100,000 million (the figure estimated by the Brookings 
Institution to represent the country’s full productive capacity) 
can only result from a gross investment of $25,000 million a 
year or at least twice the gross investment in the 1930’s.! 

Unless the war should radically change the distribution of in- 
comes between individuals, it is unlikely that any economic or 
social change in the North American continent would be far- 
reaching enough to change the propensity to save. France, for 
instance, which probably suffered more from the last war than any 
other country but emerged with very little change towards a more 
equal income distribution, saved almost the same proportion of 
its national income after the war as before.? In England, however, 
the dispersion of income increased considerably from 1909 to 1929, 


1 Colin Crark: The Conditions of Economic Progress (London, 1940). 
? 1900-1910, 9 per cent.; 1913, 12.5 per cent.; 1925-1930, 11.2 per cent. 
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and as a consequence the proportion of the national income saved 
declined from 12.2 per cent. in 1900-1910 to 7.6 per cent. in 1925- 
1930. 

The great possibility of increasing national income through a 
rise in investment is clearly demonstrated by the lesson of the 
rearmament period and the early phases of the war. The large- 
scale Government investments abolished the discrepancy between 
investment and saving almost completely, with the result that the 
increase in the national income proved to be greater than the 
costs of the new armament production. 

Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor of the United States 
and President of the recent International Labour Conference in 
New York, drew the logical conclusion of this experience when she 
said in her presidential address: 

Every country at war now knows that unemployment is man-made and can 
be unmade by man. Faced by the necessity of mobilising all of our resources for 
purposes of destruction, we have realised that man-power is among the scarcest 
of all resources . . . Man-made unemployment ought not to exist and need 
not exist in the post-war world. 


In order to abolish unemployment a post-war Government 
must therefore either undertake a radical redistribution of income, 
or find sufficient outlet for increased investment. The traditional 
investment outlets are provision of capital equipment for: (1) the 
opening up of new lands; (2) a rapidly growing population; and 
(3) industries in which technical inventions have taken place. 

The opening up of new lands has come to an end. The moving 
frontier in the North American continent of the west and the 
north is no more. The rate of population growth is rapidly decreas- 
ing, the net reproduction rate? in the United States is already 
below unity. Only in the sense of establishing “freedom from 
want” through the use of more effective production methods is 
the ‘‘frontier’’ still moving. 

In the field of housing, nutrition, and clothing there exists a 
great potential demand which may become effective if technological. 
advances make it possible to realise substantial reduction in cost. 
After the last war the automobile industry proved to be the in- 
vestment industry which had experienced the greatest technical 
progress and therefore was ready to play the leading part in the 
post-war economy. The railroads were in a similar situation after 
the Civil War in the United States. 

Of existing economic activities housing at present offers the 





1 Colin CLARK, op. cit. 
* The number of girls which can be expected to be born to any newborn girl 
during her lifetime. 
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greatest real cost reductions. Considerable technical progress has 
taken place in the production of building materials as well as in 
the process of construction. 

At a recent Round Table Conference, arranged by the Fortune 
magazine!, the United States Coordinator of Defense Housing, 
Mr. C. F. Palmer, in speaking of defence housing projects, said 
that the houses being built now with public money are infinitely 
more livable in than those put up during the last war, and despite 
their greater cubic area and better equipment they are costing a 
third less. He added, moreover: ‘“We now find, on a very con- 
servative basis, that prefabrication and so on will further reduce 
cost in the post-war period at least another 30 per cent.’’ He 
stressed the tremendous volume of pent-up housing demand in the 
United States—building dwindled to 50,000 non-farm units in 
1933 as compared with 900,000 units in 1925—and recommended 
a preliminary goal of 1,600,000 non-farm units a year for ten 
years after the war. 

The conviction that mass-production methods, bringing about 
great cost reductions, will be the heritage carried over from war 
to post-war construction is also expressed by Mr. R. Cotterell 
Butler.2 He states: “It is safe to assume that current develop- 
ments in the building and allied industries will have a lasting effect 
upon future practice’, and in another article he stresses the fact— 
after assuming that post-war housing will develop within some 
national framework—that with large-scale organisation the full 
advantages of mass production, standardisation, and the economies 
of prefabrication are becoming exceedingly practicable.* 

Judging by all present indications the building industry is 
therefore in a position where it fulfils the requirements of becoming 
the ‘spearhead and channel of recovery’. It offers an excellent 
opportunity for private and public investment. There are two 
main reasons for this. In the first place building is the biggest 
single investment sphere. It takes about 50 per cent. of all capital 
investment in normal times, and it possesses vast possibilities of 
expansion. 

Dr. Long‘ estimates that the price elasticity of demand for 
housing is close to unity, that is to say, that a 30 per cent. reduc- 
tion of the rent should result in an increase in purchases of almost 
45 per cent. The writer’s own estimates suggest that the respon- 
siveness of purchases to a fall in rent is even larger. We can there- 

1 Fortune, Nov. 1941. 

2 The Builder, 15 Aug. 1941. 

+ Idem, 12 Se 


t. 1941. 
‘ oo D. lous Jr.: Building Cycles and the Theory of Investment (Prince- 
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fore expect that housing will offer a sound investment opportunity 
for post-war activities. Furthermore, a large percentage of the 
money spent on building goes into wages, which means that the 
increased purchasing power will be quickly spent and thus lead 
to a demand for expansion in other industries. The final product, 
the house, renders its services over a long period, perhaps fifty 
years, so that only a fraction of the product is in the market during 
each year; this is another prerequisite of a ‘“spearhead’’ industry. 

The traditional housing policy includes the clearance and con- 
demnation of poor and insanitary houses. The former tenants 
of these houses are rehoused on the city’s outskirts, and the in- 
conveniences of slum dwellings may thus be replaced by the in- 
convenience of poor transportation. Transport congestion means 
to the worker long daily travels to and from his work. The con- 
sequences—a considerable loss of time and money and to some 
extent an impairment of health—could before the war be observed 
in London and to a less degree in Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Liverpool. Thus in many large cities a considerable proportion of 
the social advantage gained from the shorter working week was 
lost on account of such daily travelling. 

This fact led the British Royal Commission on the Distribution 
of the Industrial Population to recommend that an addition of 
further industrial plants to those already located in London should 
not be allowed. A recent report on the post-war reconstruction of 
Birmingham! advocates a general limitation of building to the 
present city limits, and a policy of agricultural reservations im- 
mediately outside them in order to check the unwieldy develop- 
ment of the city and also to assure sources of fresh food and milk 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Post-war reconstruction should therefore be governed by the 
principle that industrial location and housing must for reconstruc- 
tion purposes be considered as the two parts of a single problem. 

In Great Britain it has been suggested that one or more sa- 
tellite towns should be established to rehouse some of the worst 
accommodated scattered factories together with workers from the 
older parts of the cities. Such artificially created communities can 
be set going only by the establishment of local industries. Attrac- 
tive terms for factory sites, therefore, together with all essential 
services would have to form part of the project. Such towns would 
have to be far enough out of the mother-city to assure individ- 
uality and avoid the danger of becoming mere dormitories: a sa- 
tellite town is not a suburb but an individual cell, parted from the 
parent cell, the mother-city. 


1 BouRNVILLE VILLAGE Trust ResEzaRCcH: When We Build Again (London). 
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For the purpose of creating a satellite town the conversion of 
an existing town or village is undesirable for several reasons, such 
as the unsuitability of the existing layout, local prejudices, and the 
existence of legal rights. When construction is concentrated with- 
in the limits of an old city, local builders may offer organised op- 
position against the introduction of new prefabrication methods 
because they are afraid to lose the advantage of their traditional 
skill. If the satellite town is founded upon a new site, planning 
can start de novo on a completely rational basis, and the latest 
technical methods can be applied without opposition. There is 
nothing new in this proposal. History always repeats itself. During 
the early industrial revolution in England the opposition of the 
local craftsmen in the old towns was strong enough to force the 
new industries to be established outside the old towns in new 
urban centres. 

The post-war satellite town is planned to be located about 
twenty to thirty miles outside the old industrial city, with which 
it should be connected by an express train service. It must naturally 
look to the mother-city as its centre for higher education and public 
services, luxury shopping and entertainment, but would be other- 
wise self-sufficient. 

While it is obvious that the building material and construction 
industries have developed the technique that makes mass produc- 
tion and standardisation possible, it is equally clear that in order 
to utilise these technical possibilities, to make the extensive use 
of mass production methods practicable, a more co-ordinated 
market is indispensable as regards both supply and demand. It is 
inevitable, as experience shows, that when an industry develops a 
mass-production technique, economic concentration, cartellisation, 
and the like increase. Before the war the building industry was 
essentially one of small-scale enterprises. This was also true of 
large sections of the building materials industry. Yet this was com- 
bined with a high degree of cartellisation, combinations in restraint 
of trade, and all sorts of agreements that prevented competitive 
practices. There can be no doubt that such combinations, on a 
much larger scale, will appear if mass production develops, unless a 
centralised administrative agency takes steps to prevent it. Nor 
can there be any doubt that only a large organised market can 
provide the large-scale demand that is necessary. For instance, 
prefabrication requires not only a specialised skill and machinery 
in the factory which only mass fabrication makes remunerative, 
but also specialised machinery for the work on the site, which is 
similarly dependent upon a great and organised demand. Only a 
Government co-ordinated demand for housing, or possibly co- 
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operative enterprise, can satisfy these conditions. Since there is a 
very elastic demand for housing, and the mass-production econo- 
mies with consequent reduction of cost will call forth a large effective 
demand, it is very important that this large-scale demand should 
become organised and articulate. The type of centralised Govern- 
ment effort which is now being developed in the housing field to 
handle the wartime defence housing problems would therefore be 
a natural nucleus around which to build a post-war housing agency. 
If a tendency should arise after the war for public authorities to 
economise through budget-balancing, it would be difficult to pursue 
a constructive housing policy. The only alternative solution to 
the problem of creating a sufficiently large-scale demand for 
building to maintain the new economies of production would 
then lie in the development of co-operative housing. This might 
also prove the best solution in the event of a Government’s de- 
cision to dispose of wartime housing projects no longer needed 
for defence workers. A well-planned co-operative movement, 
therefore, may prove useful in maintaining the building industry 
after the war, particularly in case of discontinuance of Government 
housing activities. 

Realising the possibilities of co-operative housing, the Division 
of Defense Housing Coordination in the United States is encourag- 
ing defence workers to form co-operative societies.! These societies 
are eligible for mortgage insurance by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration up to 90 per cent. of the appraised value of each house. 
But the initiative to organise the co-operative societies must come 
from the workers themselves. 

The post-war tendency of the policies of many Governments 
may, on the other hand, be characterised by a desire to provide a 
measure of social security for all members of society. To try to do 
away with some of the factors that create fear and want is becom- 
ing the avowed purpose in many countries. The shortages and 
hardships of the war period have further spread the idea that no 
one should live in luxury until everyone has a decent minimum. 
Rationing, assuring everyone of his share, is being applied in fields 
where it was hardly thought of during the last war. A desire to 
direct a greater part of the scarce goods to those groups who need 
them most can be observed in many fields—in the housing field, in 
the granting of priorities to low-cost housing, in the giving of 
import licences for scarce materials for the same purpose, in the 
selection of tenants among those who need housing most. Every- 
where the tendency is clearly first to satisfy minimum requirements 
for everybody. 





1OFFICE OF EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT, DIvISION oF DEFENSE HovusING 
CoorprinaTIon: Release No. 233, 14 Nov. 1941. 
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The belief is growing in Great Britain, the United States, and 
many other countries that the post-war period will not show any 
radical break with the war period. Shortages will persist for some 
time, most countries will be poor, creditor nations may have lost 
their foreign assets, and international trade will only slowly be 
revived. There will be no occasion to satisfy useless or luxury 
demands for anybody. Efforts must still be directed towards secur- 
ing a minimum for everybody. In Great Britain a special depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade has been set up under Sir Charles Innes 
to study the economic problems which are likely to arise during the 
first two or three post-war years. It is generally realised that it 
will require some time before private enterprise will again be able 
to operate industrial activities effectively. It is therefore urged 
that Government control and planning should not be suddenly 
abolished. It is to be expected that the food, clothing, and housing 
industries will be encouraged to a point where decent standards 
for all are provided before luxury production will be indulged in. 

In the effort to bring about this “freedom from want’, ‘‘freedom 
from fear’ is at the same time achieved. Fear of unemployment, a 
feeling of insecurity about the future, will be to a great extent done 
away with if freedom from want is achieved. Conversely, in the 
field of housing we see how fear creates want. Fear of unemploy- 
ment, of loss of income, makes people live under crowded, sub- 
standard conditions when they might be able, with the income 
they have, to live in decent houses. If a constructive approach to 
the reconstruction problem can dispel this fear, a great potential 
demand for better housing can be translated into realities. 

Large-scale public construction is the most effective protection 
against this fear and best suited to be instrumental in bringing 
about the freedom from want. But the efficiency of such a policy 
depends on the speed with which it is applied and the efficiency of 
the work accomplished so that low-cost building is achieved. It is 
essential that no time should be wasted, since this would provide 
the opportunity for a major post-war slump to develop. Those 
institutions which are now gaining experience in dealing with large- 
scale building, and which are, in fact, paving the way for post-war 
housing, will therefore have to continue their work when the time 
for reconstruction comes. For the problems and their solution will 
be of the same order then as now. 

We shall have all the resources necessary to house, feed, and 
clothe our people decently if we decide to use our productive 
capacity to its full extent. But in the disrupted world which will 
emerge when peace comes, this purpose can only be reached if 
we decide to continue proper control and co-ordination. 








The French Labour Charter 


The new Labour Charter in France, a measure which took more 
than a year of preparatory work, was promulgated on 4 October 
1941.! It establishes labour relations in France on entirely new 
principles, which the authors of the Charter believe will eliminate 
the class war and ensure social peace. 

The history of the reform is briefly summarised below, followed 
by a detailed analysis of the contents of the Charter. In conclusion, 
some of the opinions on the value of the reform expressed by the 
persons concerned, and especially by the workers, are reproduced. 


HIsTORICAL SURVEY 


The first blow to the existing system of occupational organisa- 
tion was struck by the Act of 1 August 1940 concerning the provi- 
sional organisation of industrial production.? This placed the whole 
of French industry under State control. It provided that the 
Government could, by simple Decree, dissolve any national federa- 
tions of employers’ and workers’ organisations, and likewise any 
occupational groups or organisations whose activities appeared to 
be injurious to the working of any branch of economic activity or 
incompatible with the organising committees set up by the Act. 

By a number of Decrees, all issued on 9 November 1940 in virtue 
of the above Act, the central workers’ and employers’ organisa- 
tions were, in fact, dissolved. On the workers’ side the principal 
organisations affected were the General Confederation of Labour, 
the French Confederation of Christian Workers, and the Confedera- 
tion of French Trade Unions (De La Rocque organisations) and, 
on the employers’ side, the General Confederation of French Em- 
ployers, the Central Mine Owners’ Committee of France, and the 
Iron and Steel Works Committee. Besides these inter-occupational 
groups of a national character, action was also taken against 
certain trade associations, federations, and chambers of trade, 
whose activities were considered to be incompatible with those of 
the newly-created organising committees or to have been rendered 
superfluous by the existence of these committees. 

In the occupational field proper, however, the local and depart- 
mental trade associations and national trade federations were 
maintained, and on several occasions the Minister and Secretary 
of State for Labour pointed out that these bodies were not affected 
by the measure for the dissolution of occupational organisations 


1 By the Act of 4 Oct. 1941 concerning the social organisation of occupations 


(Journal officiel, 26 Oct. 1941). 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 122. 
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and that their continued existence was lawful.! He added that 
what was first needed was to clear the ground and get rid of any 
organisations which formed an obstacle to social and economic 
reconstruction. The Decrees to dissolve certain bodies were, he 
stated, the premises for the new Labour Charter, which might 
shortly be published. 

This measure inaugurated the study of the new system of oc- 
cupational organisation, but the preparatory work did not lead to 
practical results until about a year after the above declaration. 

By a Decree of 28 February 1941 a Committee on Occupational 
Organisation was appointed and instructed to draft the text for 
the new Labour Charter. This Committee included representatives 
of Government departments and 21 members chosen as represent- 
ing employers, technicians, handicraftsmen, workers or salaried 
employees, or as being experts on social questions. The Committee 
was given wide powers of enquiry and consultation to enable it 
to carry out its task and could make use both of Government de- 
partments and existing occupational organisations and industrial 
or commercial undertakings. The Secretary-General of the Depart- 
ment of the Vice-President of the Council was made President, 
and an employer’s representative and a worker’s representative, 
Vice-Presidents. 

In August 1941 the Committee submitted the draft Labour 
Charter to the Head of the State, and the text of the Charter was 
approved at a meeting of the Council of Ministers on 4 October 
1941 and published in the official gazette on 26 October 1941. 

This text is accompanied by a Report to the Head of the State 
defining the underlying principles and significance of the reform. 
A few characteristic passages are reproduced below: 


The Charter defines the main principles which will in future govern the rela- 
tions of producers in the exercise of their trade and in the material and moral 
aspects of their life. 

It is not claimed that it will of itself directly satisfy the persons concerned, 
but it sets up institutions likely to create an atmosphere that will be more pro- 
pitious to the establishment of justice for all and prosperity for each. 


The Report stresses, however, two concrete measures outlined 
in the Charter. The first is the establishment of principles concern- 
ing the method of fixing wages, and the second is the system of 
taxing the profits of undertakings, the proceeds to be paid into a 
common fund for improving the safety and welfare of all persons 
collaborating in the undertaking. 


The cornerstone of the Charter, says the Report, is to be found in its creation 
of joint social committees on which all the members of any one occupation are 
brought together. 

These committees will be the real prime movers in the life of occupations and 
will, moreover, be responsible for the social administration of the occupation. 


The status and functions of the occupational organisations are 
to undergo profound transformation in consequence of the intro- 
duction of the new regulations on the social organisation of occupa- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, p. 418. 
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tions. As the Report states: ‘The trade associations will no longer 
have the political tendencies of the past; they will have a twofold 
task: (1) to discipline the free reactions of their members; (2) to 
take part in the formation of the social committees.” 


Being designed to represent in each occupation a single social category (em- 
ployers, workers, foremen and similar grades), the trade associations will in 
future be compulsory, to give them strength, and single, to makethem unequivocal. 
Henceforth their activities will be strictly limited to the field of the occupation 
they cover. They will live and act under the authority of the social committees; 
their inspiration will be drawn from the teachings of these committees, which 
cannot be other than the teachings of the Government. 


These quotations show that the occupational organisations will 
in future be official bodies, compulsory in character and given a 
monopoly of occupational representation. They will no longer have 
functions of their own with regard to the regulation of wages and 
conditions of employment, their duties being fulfilled with the 
designation of their representatives on the social committees. 


The new organisation of occupations, continues the Report, will serve as a 
basis for the creation of the future corporations; the only reason why these, 
which are the great hope for the future of France, have so far been established 
only in part is the desire to proceed by stages. 

These corporations can only be the outcome of the appropriate integration of 
social relations with economic interests in each group of occupations. The inter- 
penetration of the economic and the social must be a lengthy process. But the 
Labour Charter already defines the social relations. Moreover it is based on a 
division of French economic activity into large ‘‘occupational families’ (branches 
of economic activity) within each of which the necessary sections will be formed, 
including, in particular, handicraft sections which together will provide a first 
useful outline for corporative work. 


The Report thus makes it clear that the Labour Charter is 
confined to the organisation of social relations, leaving that of 
economic relations, within the framework of a future corporative 
economy, to a later date. 

In conclusion the Report points out that ‘‘this Charter, which 
the world of labour has so long desired and which the whole country 
was expecting, will by its qualities of breadth and innovation take 
its logical place in the series of constitutional measures of the 
new France’. 


ANALYSIS OF THE LABOUR CHARTER 


The Labour Charter is composed of six parts, comprising eighty 
sections in all. 

Part I lays down the general principles on which the Charter 
is based. Part II outlines from the social point of view a classifica- 
tion of industries, trades, and occupations which is to be dealt 
with in greater detail by special Decrees. Part III is devoted to 
occupational unions and their regional and national federations. 
Part IV deals with the social committees, joint occupational asso- 
ciations, and ‘‘corporations”. Part V provides for a system of 
labour courts and for compulsory arbitration in collective labour 
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disputes. Part VI contains provisions applicable to all occupational 
organisations and transitional provisions for facilitating the change- 
over from the present system to the future corporative régime. 

A detailed analysis of the principal provisions of the Charter 
may now be given. 


General Principles 


The different occupational activities are divided among a 
certain number of industrial or commercial “families”. These 
families and the occupations on which they are based are organised 
with a view to the joint administration of the occupational interests. 
of the members and to the making of their specific contribution to 
the national economy, in accordance with the directions given by 
the public authorities. 

Within the framework of this system of organisation, any 
person engaged in an occupational activity possesses rights and 
duties, obligations and responsibilities. He is subject to the laws 
and regulations on occupational questions and to corporative de- 
cisions. He is bound to share in the expenses of the group. It is 
his duty to collaborate loyally. In return he benefits by the privi- 
leges given by the occupational institutions, shares in the work of 
the body to which he belongs, and is represented in constitutional 
national assemblies. He possesses an occupational title, which 
gives him, in return for work done, a right to the wages and other 
advantages attaching to that title. 

An employer possesses an authority over his undertaking which 
corresponds to the social, technical, and financial responsibility 
he assumes, and it is his duty to manage the undertaking in the 
common interest of all its members. 

Strikes and lockouts are prohibited. 

The organised occupations must endeavour to provide security 
of employment for the members, and will contribute to their wel- 
fare and that of their dependants by setting up and managing 
social institutions of all kinds. 

The system of occupational organisation is intended to cover 
all the social and economic aspects of occupational activity. In 
view of the circumstances, however, economic questions will be 
left, until otherwise decided, to the provisional organising com- 
mittees set up under the Act of 16 August 1940 mentioned above. 
Exceptions will be allowed in the case of occupations which have 
appointed joint bodies to deal with both economic and social 


questions. ! 


Classification of Industries, Trades, and Occupations 


Since the Charter provides for a system of both social and oc- 
cupational organisation, it classifies the activities to which it applies 
according to two criteria: for social questions, industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings are divided into occupational families, with a 
separate organisation for each family and, if need be, for each in- 
dustry or occupation; for occupational questions, each occupation 


1 See below, p. 277: 





“Corporations”’. 
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is classed in an occupational family, chosen with reference to its 
particular competence in the matter, it being left to the family to 
set up suitable institutions to deal with the problems of the occupa- 
tions covered. 

Public officials, members of “‘orders’’ (lawyers, doctors, arch- 
itects!, etc.), and persons engaged in occupations which are subject 
to special regulations, charters or legislative measures introduced 
Peng 15 July 1940 are explicitly excluded from the scope of the 

ct. 

Decrees are to be issued containing schedules defining the oc- 
cupational families, the distribution among them of industries and 
trades, and the connection between the occupations and these 
families and between the families and the provisional organising 
committees set up under the Act of 16 August 1940. 


Occupational Unions and Their Federations 


Occupational Unions. 
The members of occupations are grouped in occupational unions 


(syndicats). 

Monopoly of representation. A single occupational union will be 
formed in each area for each occupation, industry, or occupational 
family and for each category of members. The conditions under 
which the new single unions are to be formed, on the basis of exist- 
ing organisations, will be laid down by Decree. 


Membership categories. The occupational unions will be for 
separate categories of members, as follows: (1) employers; (2) 
workers; (3) salaried employees; (4) foremen and similar super- 
visory staff; (5) engineers and administrative and commercial 
cadres. Categories of a similar kind may combine, especially if the 
memberships are small. 


Local character of unions. Since the occupational unions are 
formed for the direct association of members of occupations at the 
first stage, they are local in character. The area they cover will be 
fixed by a provisional organising committee (such a committee is 
set up as a transitional measure for each occupational family). A 
union will normally comprise the staffs of several undertakings, 
and it will be unnecessary for the areas of the unions for the differ- 
ent categories to be the same. 


Compulsory membership. Every person, irrespective of age and 
nationality, who is engaged in an occupational activity will be 
automatically registered with the occupational union for his cate- 
gory, area, and occupation, on the responsibility of that union, 
unless he can give reasons for his belonging to a joint organisation 
or a corporation possessing an approved charter. 


Exclusion from membership. Any member of a union may be 
excluded by a decision of the regional social committee for gross or 
repeated contravention of labour laws and regulations or of cor- 
porative regulations, or for activities contrary to the general in- 
terests of the country, or for reasons of public order. An appeal 


1 Cf. Iniernational Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, p. 205. 
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against the decision of the regional social committee may be taken 
to the national social committee, whose decision is final. 

Persons who have been excluded from their union may no longer 
take part in its activities but remain liable to the obligations and 
duties of the corporation. 


Incorporation of handicrafts in the system. Handicraftsmen form 
a special section of the occupational unions and are divided among 
chambers of trade in sections corresponding to the occupations. 
They are given proportional representation on the governing bodies 
of the occupational associations and corporative bodies at each of 
the various grades composing the system. 


Functions of occupational unions. It is the duty of the occupa- 
tional unions to bring together and represent the members, to trans- 
mit or carry out corporative decisions, to study occupational ques- 
tions with a view to putting forward corporative suggestions, and 
to settle questions affecting their members in the area they cover. 
Any political or denominational activity is strictly forbidden. 


Administration. The occupational unions may administer their 
property. Their funds will be derived from members’ contributions 
and they will administer these funds. 

Their administrative expenses will be met out of a contribu- 
tion from the competent social committee and a contribution from 
members. 

The unions may sue and be sued in the courts. 


Working methods. Each occupational union will be managed by 
a governing body, the composition and method of appointment 
of which will be fixed by Decree. The governing body will elect 
its officers, normally four in number. The appointment of the 
members of the governing bodies and their officers will be effected 
on a system of rotation. 

Membership of the governing body of an occupational union 
is open only to persons of French nationality by origin who are not 
under twenty-five years of age, have not been sentenced for any 
crime or serious offence, possess all their civil rights, and have 
been engaged in the occupation for not less than five years, includ- 
ing two years in the area covered by the union. As a rule no person 
can hold office for more than two successive terms. 

The rules and regulations of the occupational unions must be 
approved by the national social committee for the occupation 
unless they are in conformity with a model to be established by a 
Decree of the Council of State. 


Federations of Occupational Unions. 


Representatives of the governing bodies of the occupational 
unions will join to form regional federations (unions) for each 
occupation or group of occupations and each category, and re- 
presentatives of the regional federations will join to form national 
federations (fédérations). 

Each regional or national federation will elect a governing body, 
which will appoint its officers under conditions to be defined by 
Decree, as in the case of the occupational unions. The rules and 
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internal regulations of the regional federations must be approved 
by the competent national social committee, and those of the 
national federations by the Secretary of State for Labour. In the 
case of the national federations, the Secretary of State for Labour 
may appoint certain members to be responsible for social activities 
on the national plane or to cover undertakings in several regions. 

The regional and national federations will be responsible for 
the co-ordination of the system of occupational organisation. They 
will act under the auspices and in accordance with the instructions 
of the competent social committees. 

Their powers will be the same as those of the occupational 
unions. 


Social Committees and Corporations 
Social Committees for Undertakings. 


In undertakings with a staff of not less than 100 persons a 
“works social committee’ must be set up for organising collabora- 
tion between employers and employed. It will be composed of the 
head of the undertaking and representatives of all categories of 
staff. 

These works social committees have no authority to interfere 
with the management and operation of the undertaking. Subject 
to this reservation, however, they have the widest functions as 
regards advising the management in all questions affecting the life 
and work of the staff, providing information on the social life of 
the staff and their families, and organising mutual aid institutions. 
In multiple undertakings the staff may be grouped in committees 
according to region. 

The local social committee must approve the composition of 
the works social committees and settle any disputes that may 
arise in connection with their establishment. 


Social Committees for Occupational Families or Occupations. 


A corporative body with competence in social or occupational 
questions will be set up for each occupational family or occupa- 
tion. These social committees will be local, regional, and national 
in character. 


Local social committees. Each local social committee will con- 
sist of 12 to 24 members, chosen from among the officers of the 
occupational unions of the area and divided into three equal groups: 
(a) employers; (b) workers and salaried employees in such propor- 
tion as may be determined by the essentially industrial or com- 
mercial character of the occupation; (c) other categories. The 
members will choose three of their number, one from each category, 
to preside in rotation over the meetings of the committee during 
a period of eight months. 


Regional and national social committees. The regional and na- 
tional social committees, like the local committees, will be tripartite 
in character. The officers will be appointed and will act in the same 
conditions as those fixed for the local committees. As a rule the 
members will be chosen by the social committees of the grade just 
below, but some of them may have to be chosen from organisa- 
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tions of the same grade. The number of members and the condi- 
tions of their appointment will be fixed by Decree. Each social 
committee may set up joint boards to deal with the matters under 
its authority. 


Functions of social committees. The functions of the social com- 
mittees are occupational and social. No political or denominational 
activities are allowed. 

In the occupational field, the matters dealt with by the com- 
mittees include, among other things, wages and collective agree- 
ments; vocational training (apprenticeship, retraining, technical 
training, etc.); the drafting of regulations respecting engagement 
and dismissal; the study and application of measures respecting 
industrial hygiene and safety; the study, final drafting, or applica- 
tion of provisions respecting the practice of the trade, occupational 
titles, and upgrading. (In this last case, the boards will include 
handicraftsmen where necessary.) 

Questions of salaries, wages, etc., affecting a particular category 
may be discussed on a joint basis by representatives of that cate- 
gory and of employers. 

With regard to social and family questions, the social committees 
are to study and put into operation corporative measures for the 
benefit of members: the establishment of security of employment 
through the systematic combating of unemployment and measures 
for the relief of the unemployed; the general adoption and adminis- 
tration of insurance and pension schemes; mutual aid; family aid, 
whether moral, material or intellectual; the improvement of living 
conditions, under such heads as housing, allotments, sport, recrea- 
tion, art, and general culture. 

Sworn corporative commissioners will be responsible for inspect- 
ing conditions of employment in all undertakings on behalf of the 
social committees, receiving complaints and suggestions, notifying 
contraventions with a view to immediate remedy, and informing 
their committees of any cases they have not been able to settle. 
This inspection is independent of that carried out by the labour 
inspectors. 


Powers and prerogatives of social committees. Within the area 
for which it is set up, the social committee is the legal representa- 
tive of the occupation or occupational family for which it was 
formed and possesses the necessary powers for this purpose. It 
administers the social institutions set up in the interests of the 
staff and their families, including those set up by private individuals 
or by bodies not belonging to the occupation. 


Authority of social committees. The national social committees 
are responsible for the central social government of the occupa- 
tional family or occupation, promoting initiative, co-ordinating 
and standardising the activities of the regional committees, collect- 
ing information and issuing rules for the occupation (competency, 
upgrading, engagement and dismissal, collective agreements, 
hygiene and safety), directing social action, and administering 
institutions and funds of a national character. 

The regional committees have similar functions, subject to the 
directions and instructions of the competent national committee; 
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they co-ordinate the activities of the local committees, adjust 
regulations, agreements, and decisions to regional requirements, etc. 

The local committees also make the necessary adjustments and 
carry out the same work of co-ordination with respect to the works 
committees. They provide for and supervise the social guidance 
of undertakings where there are no social committees. 


Relations between social committees and the public authorities. The 
public authorities are represented on each national social com- 
mittee by a Government commissioner, appointed by an Order of 
the Secretary of State for Labour after consultation with the Secret- 
ary of State within whose competence the occupation or occupa- 
tional family concerned lies. 

In order to provide for the official relations that are necessary 
in the work of the social committees, the officers of the committees 
are accredited to the representatives of the public authorities in 
their respective areas. 


Joint Occupational Associations; Corporations. 


Joint associations. Any joint occupational organisations which 
have already been set up, or are about to be set up, may be main- 
tained with the approval of the public authorities, provided that 
half the members of the occupation consent or the occupational 
unions concerned so decide. These joint organisations will be treated 
on the same footing as the social committees, being regarded as 
their local or regional adjuncts. 


Corporations. An occupation which proposes, with the consent 
of half the members in each category or in consequence of a deci- 
sion of the unions concerned, to form an organisation with authority 
to deal both with economic and with social questions may be given 
the powers and prerogatives needed for corporative activity. Each 
such occupation will draw up a special corporative charter, to be 
submitted to the public authorities for approval. Such charters 
must contain provisions of a social and occupational character 
which are at least equivalent to those fixing the functions of the 
social committees. In the same manner, federations of corpora- 
tions and corporative bodies may be organised. 

Decisions to approve these bodies must be taken by Decree, 
issued on the recommendation of a committee on which the Vice- 
President of the Council, the Minister of State responsible for the 
co-ordination of the new institutions, the Secretaries of State for 
National Economy and Finance, the Interior, and Labour, and the 
Secretaries of State within whose competence the activities in 
question lie, are to be represented. 


Inter-occupational Organisation. 


Inter-occupational social committees, composed of the officers 
of the regional social committees and sitting at the headquarters 
for the region or in the corporative institute or in a people’s insti- 
tute (see below), will be responsible for relations between the 
various occupational families and for making recommendations 
to the Government. Local inter-occupational committees will be 
appointed by degrees by ministerial Orders. 
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General Provisions concerning Corporative Bodies. 


Financial provisions. Administrative expenditure is to be met 
out of an occupational contribution, imposed by the national 
social committee and independent of the contributions for meeting 
the cost of operating social institutions. 


Corporative common fund. Each occupational family will accu- 
mulate a corporative common fund (patrimoine corporatif commun), 
to be used solely for improving the conditions of life of members 
of the occupation. The fund will be administered by the social 
committees of the three grades among which it is divided. The 
initial fund will be constituted by the proceeds of the transfer of 
the property of the organisations which have been dissolved to 
make way for the new institutions. Later, the normal resources 
of the fund will consist of a tax on the profits of undertakings in 
the occupation and possible donations and legacies. Decrees will 
be issued to define the conditions in which the above-mentioned 
tax will be imposed and the common fund administered. 


Financial control. Without prejudice to any supervisory measures 
undertaken by the various ministerial services in accordance with 
the regulations, the corporative bodies will themselves audit the 
accounts of the occupational organisations. For this purpose they 
will have a joint service composed of sworn auditors, whose engage- 
ment and conditions of work will be fixed by Decree. 


People’s institutes. In order to facilitate the working of the 
social committees and strengthen corporative solidarity, a people’s 
institute (matson commune) will be set up for each occupational 
family. This institute will be the headquarters of the social com- 
mittee in each area. 

The institute will be open to all members of the occupations 
concerned. It may be used only for corporative purposes and no 
political or commercial activities may be carried on there. It will 
be managed by a tripartite board. 

Several occupational families may use premises in the same 
building for setting up their institutes. Inter-occupational social 
committees may have an institute of their own, which then becomes 
the corporative institute. 


General Corporative Functions. 


Wages. All members of an occupation who do not belong to 
the category of employers receive remuneration in return for the 
work they perform, varying with their place of employment, their 
occupational skill, and the conditions in which they carry on their 
activities. It follows that wages are determined according to four 
general principles: 


(1) The minimum living wage, fixed for each region, department, or locality 
on the recommendation of a higher wage committee, is deemed to be the remune- 
ration for a person without family responsibilities or occupational skill. It varies 
with the place of employment and the local cost of living. 

(2) The occupational remuneration corresponding to a particular degree of 
occupational skill varies according to the occupation and the place of employ- 
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ment. It is fixed in the form of a coefficient applied to the minimum living wage, 
to which it forms a supplement. 

(3) Bonuses may be paid for the purpose of taking into account the voca- 
tional aptitude of the person concerned, his output, conditions of employment, 
etc. 

(4) Allowances and bonuses for dependants which are payable by law or 
under special regulations for the occupation are added to wages. 


The occupational families may conclude agreements with each 
other, subject to the approval of the public authorities, and set 
up equalisation funds to balance the charges they must assume 
in application of the above provisions. If need be, the State will 
share in bearing the charges in question, in order to help in the 
initial operation of the new institutions or in the event of excep- 
tional circumstances. 


Vocational training. Questions of vocational training, such as 
apprenticeship, technical training, retraining, and upgrading, are 
essentially corporative in character. An Act will be passed defining 
the respective functions of the occupational organisations and the 
public authorities in this matter, and the conditions providing for 
co-ordination between these organisations and the competent 
Secretaries of State. 


Labour Courts 
General Principles. 


All the occupational bodies belonging to the different grades of 
the system must endeavour to prevent and settle any disputes 
that may arise in connection with the application of the laws and 
social regulations governing occupations. 

If, in spite of the intervention of the occupational bodies, it has 
not been possible to avoid a dispute or to settle it by conciliation, 
it must be referred to a probiviral council (conseil de prud’hommes), 
or, in the absence of such a council, to the magistrate, in the case 
of individual disputes, and submitted to arbitration or referred to 
a labour court in the case of collective disputes. 

Contraventions of the regulations to be issued in pursuance of 
the Act may also be referred to the labour courts. 


Arbitration. 


When a labour dispute is submitted to arbitration, the regional 
social committee, to which it is referred, must within forty-eight 
hours appoint three arbitrators, selected from a panel drawn up once 
a year by the national social committee for each branch of activity. 

If the regional social committee does not appoint the arbitra- 
tors, the labour court, to which the matter is referred either by 
the Government commissioner or by one of the parties, will itself 
make the appointments. 

In the event of a dispute on a national scale, the arbitrators 
must be appointed in the same manner by the national social 
_committee. 


Labour Courts. 


A regional labour court, composed of two judges and three mem- 
bers of the regional social committee, is to be set up for the area 
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of each court of appeal, and a national court, composed of three 
judges and four members of the national social committee, will be 
the authority of last instance. 

Officials of the Labour Inspectorate designated by the Secretary 
of State for Labour will act as Government commissioners on the 
national labour court and the regional courts. 


Application of Provisions concerning Labour Courts. 


The conditions of application of the various provisions concern- 
ing the labour courts will be laid down in public administrative 
regulations to be issued by the Secretary of State for Labour and 
the Minister and Secretary of State for Justice. 


General and Transitional Provisions 


General Provisions. 


Guarantees for members of occupational bodies. In the interests 
of the occupation, the members of occupational bodies set up 
under the Act who belong to a category of employed persons will 
enjoy all the facilities they need for performing their duties. 

The special regulations and charters for particular occupations 
are to contain guarantees concerning security of employment. 


Penalties. An occupational body which is found to be incapable 
of carrying out its tasks will be suspended and replaced by a 
provisional managing delegation, which will take over its powers. 

Groups formed in contravention of the Act and groups whose 
activities are contrary to the national interest or are foreign to 
the purposes assigned to them will be dissolved by Decree. Their 
leaders and members will be liable to a fine of 500 to 1,000 francs 
and imprisonment for six months to five years. 

Contraventions of the regulations and decisions of the associa- 
tions render the offender liable to a corporative penalty or to pro- 
secution before the labour court. 

The corporative penalties consist of fines, the proceeds of which 
are paid into the corporative common fund, exclusion from occupa- 
tional bodies, and temporary exclusion from the occupation. They 
are imposed by the officers of the competent organisation within the 
limits fixed in schedules to be laid down by the national committees. 

Proceedings before the labour courts are instituted at the re- 
quest of the competent occupational bodies. 


Transitional Provisions. 


Ministerial Orders will be issued to set up for each occupational 
family a provisional organising committee, to study and make 
recommendations in the following matters: the area to be covered 
by each of the local and regional occupational and corporative 
bodies; the conditions for the regrouping in the new bodies of 
elements belonging to such existing trade associations and federa- 
tions as will be required to amalgamate in pursuance of the Act; 
the selection of the members of the governing bodies of the new 
corporative organisations. ! 





1The analysis of the Charter fe to the press explains that, where an exist- 


ing organisation can adjust itself to the new provisions, its representatives will 
not be systematically eliminated when the Charter is applied. 
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The provisions of the Act will begin to be applied as soon as 
the work of these organising committees has been completed; and 
will be brought into effect by degrees as the necessary additional 
laws and regulations are published. 

Within the general framework of the Acts, Decrees, and regula- 
tions concerning occupational organisation, the occupational 
families, occupations, and groups of occupations will draw up special 
rules for their own organisation. 

The first appointment of members of the governing bodies of 
the occupational organisations will be made by ministerial Orders. 

The formation of the occupational associations, committees, 
and groups for which the new system of occupational organisation 
provides will entail the dissolution of the former trade associations 
and trade and occupational groups of all kinds. The property of 
the dissolved organisations will be allocated as occasion arises by 
Decrees issued on the recommendation of a central committee 
attached to the Vice-President’s Department of the Council, being 
transferred to the new bodies and the social committees with 
reference to their respective functions. The property must continue 
to be used for the same purposes as before, and to ensure this, 
inventories will be drawn up. 

The dissolution of an existing trade association or group of 
trade associations, or its integration in the new system, will be 
fixed by Decree. Pending the issue of such Decrees, the associa- 
tion or group will continue its activities, but its civil capacity will 
be limited to acts of simple administration. 

With a view to the harmonising and mutual adjustment of 
social and economic measures, a link will be created between the pro- 
visional organising committees set up under the Act of 16 August 
1940 and the joint social committees, through the medium of 
delegates from the two forms of organisation. 

The conditions in which the Act, or certain of its provisions, 
may if necessary be made applicable to Algeria, the French colonies, 
and territories under French mandate will be fixed by Decree. 


OFFICIAL AND LABOUR COMMENTS ON THE LABOUR CHARTER 


In the Report to the Head of the State which forms the official 
commentary on the new reform, the Vice-President of the Council 
asserts, among other things, that the Labour Charter was long 
desired by the world of labour and that it is sure of the assent 
of employers, workers, technicians, and handicraftsmen, who are 
now convinced that only through their collective interests can 
they protect their individual interests. 

The same note is struck in the commentaries of the official 
press, both in the occupied and in the unoccupied zone. 

Apart from these official comments, it may also be of interest 
to note the reaction—in so far as it has found open expression— 
among the workers, and especially among those who used to belong 
to the former General Confederation of Labour and French Con- 
federation of Christian Workers. For this purpose a distinction 
should be drawn between two tendencies that have appeared in 
the free trade union movement. 

After the dissolution of various central trade union organisa- 
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tions in November 1940, the departmental and national federations 
which used to belong to the General Confederation of Labour and 
the French Confederation of Christian Workers and which, it will 
be remembered, were not affected by the Decrees dissolving these 
central bodies, grouped themselves around two new organisations: 
(1) the Trade Union Co-ordination Committee, which was formed 
in September 1940 under the auspices of the Ministry of Labour 
and which fully supports the Government’s new trade union and 
social policy; (2) the Committee for Economic and Trade Union 
Studies, which was formed in November 1940 and continues to 
follow the old tendencies of the French trade union movement. 

It was the Trade Union Co-ordination Committee (to which 
11 national and 9 departmental trade union federations are affi- 
liated) which provided the workers’ representatives on the Com- 
mittee on Occupational Organisation who together with represent- 
atives of the public authorities and employers were responsible for 
drafting the new Labour Charter. 

The communiqué published at the conclusion of the work of this 
Organising Committee described the atmosphere in which its 
discussions had taken place in the following terms: 


The Chairman of the Committee, who was from the outset concerned about 
the atmosphere in which the discussion was to take place, had appealed to the 
representatives of the different categories to speak out frankly and cordially, 
not holding back their innermost thoughts, since, if all the cards were thus laid 
on the table, a solution might be found. Such an atmosphere was, in fact, created. 
There were displayed a warmth of intelligence, a will to achieve results, and a 
moving patriotism. The Organising Committee did not have to take a single 
vote, and the discussions, although very long, led to complete and spontaneous 
agreement. The desire for agreement was evident in the delegates of the great 
labour organisations, who were inspired by ardour and the will to reconstruct 
the country on new social bases. This is a fact worthy of emphasis, for it will 
have the greatest effect among the working classes. 


The object of the communiqué here was to stress the fact that 
the new social régime in France had been framed in collaboration 
with an important fraction of the organised trade union movement. 

On the other hand, those trade union organisations which are 
grouped in the Committee for Economic and Trade Union Studies 
have steadily asserted their opposition to the new régime. 

A first manifesto, issued on 15 November 1940 and signed by 
nine leaders of the former General Confederation of Labour and 
three leaders of the French Confederation of Christian Workers, 
was evidence of what may be called the reawakening of the free 
trade union movement in France. While recognising the necessity 
for the reconstruction of France on the basis of a planned economy, 
in which the trade union movement would unconditionally par- 
ticipate, the signatories affirmed their fidelity to the principles of 
the French trade union movement, including freedom of associa- 
tion in trade unions, free choice of union by the workers, and free 
appointment by the workers of their representatives to negotiate 
with employers and the public authorities. 

In a circular! published on 10 September 1941, that is, at a 





4 Comité p'EtupEs EcoNoMIQUES ET SYNDICALES: Circular No. 9,.10 Sept. 
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time when the outlines of the reform were already known, the 
Committee for Economic and Trade Union Studies defined the 
reasons for which the free trade union movement continued to be 
opposed to the new system of occupational organisation. 


In certain political and employers’ circles, it declared, it is generally believed 
that the trade unionists who collaborated in the Committee on Occupational 
Organisation spoke more or less in the name of the French working class and 
that therefore the decisions taken are more or less binding on that class. That 
is not the case at all. The trade unionists who were convened by the Govern- 
ment spoke for themselves alone. There are certainly not as many as 10 per cent. 
of the workers who have been interested in their action or 1 per cent. who have 
approved it. 


In the second place, the circular adds: “It is all the more im- 

ible to bind the working class since the dissolution of the 
General Confederation of Labour and the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers has prevented any consultation.” 

The circular then protests against the Government's intention 
to abolish, as a logical consequence of the creation of the social 
committees, all the inter-occupational bodies and, in particular, 
the departmental federations: 


French trade unionism, which has already been carved up by the suppression 
of its central organisations, would be divided in this way, both nationally, region- 
ally and locally, into innumerable fragments, without any connection between 
them, and, therefore, without any means of action. 


On the problem of co-operation between labour and industry 
in the social committees, the circular explains the position of the 
French trade unionists: 


We agree to the principle of the creation of social committees, but on the 
formal condition that these committees will consist of representatives of the 
free trade unions . . . The functions of the trade unions and the social com- 
mittees must be precisely defined, those of the committees being restricted to 
the consideration of joint questions, that is, questions concerning both employers 
and workers... 

The participation of the trade unions in the social committees seems difficult 
unless there is organised participation of the same trade unions in the economic 
bodies on the same bases. . . 

The essential feature of the proposal lies in the designation, in practice by 
the State, of the leaders who will have to defend the occupational interests of the 
workers they represent; in other words it lies in the choice that the public author- 
ity may make between such different currents of opinion as may appear among 
the workers. We uphold the principle of occupational organisation and we regret 
that it is being discredited, perhaps for ever, in the workers’ eyes, by unpopular 
measures which are incompatible with the temperament and needs of French 
workers. The deplorable experience of the committees of industrial organisa- 
tion (set up in virtue of the Act of 16 August 1940 concerning the provisional 
organisation of production) and the experiment it is now proposed to make 
with the Labour Charter will result in making all serious attempts at organisa- 
tion suspect in the future. We may one day have to regret—and in a variety 
of quarters—that we can no longer speak without difficulty of the social com- 
mittees, not to mention collaboration between employers and workers. 
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The circular concludes in these terms: “‘A free and democratic 
trade union movement governed by the workers and itself appoint- 
ing its representatives on the institutions for collaboration is the 
only formula that can satisfy the French spirit.” 

It may be added that the Committee for Economic and Trade 
Union Studies comprises 21 national federations and 25 depart- 
mental federations (that is to say, the great majority) in the un- 
occupied zone. 

On 6 October 1941, directly after the adoption of the new 
Labour Charter, a meeting of Christian trade union leaders of the 
free zone, which was attended by the representative of the Christian 
trade unions in the occupied zone, reaffirmed the fidelity of the 
Christian trade union movement to the principles of free trade 
unionism. The resolution adopted by the meeting confirmed “the 
abstention of the Christian trade union leaders from any part in 
the management of the new monopolist unions, which, if they are 
in fact set up as provided for in the Labour Charter, will mean the 
definite disappearance of the trade union movement. We cannot 
agree to share in the responsibility for any such disappearance.’’! 

These quotations show that trade unions of various tendencies 
are agreed on one point: 

It is impossible in any circumstances to accept the idea of trade union unity 
in a movement which is under the tutelage of the State. That would be tanta- 
mount to surrendering in advance any means of free expression within the 
union; in other words, it would kill the free life of the union. 


Since the publication of the Labour Charter at the end of 
October 1941, workers belonging to the free trade unions have 
renewed their formal protests, as appears from the following 
“Manifesto of Trade Union Leaders against the New Labour Order’’. 


The trade union movement, if it is to exist, must be free, in a free country. 
The air it breathes is democracy; the conditions for its development are free 
institutions. 

If it refuses to submit to political parties and to serve as an instrument of 
authority, it is still less prepared to submit to a foreign yoke. 

It is not in the exploitation of the country’s defeat that the free trade union 
movement sees any reason for hope. The whole evolution of the French labour 
movement is bound up with the conquest and defence of national independence. 
The world of labour has been closely involved in every struggle for resisting 
oppression and for liberty. 

In its ranks there have been but few defeatists. For its demands for social 
progress, the improvement of labour conditions, and the emancipation of labour 
depend on national independence and prosperity. Its interests, immediate and 
future, are bound up with those of the country. To ignore these facts is to deny 
the history of French labour and to betray the action it has always taken. 

As an expression of the sentiments of the world of labour, the trade union 
movement can rest only on the free determination of the workers in favour of a 
free trade union movement. 

Because it has ignored these truths, the Committee which a mere decision 
of authority set up in order to draw up the new Labour Charter has laboured in 
vain; the fruits of that labour are condemned in advance by the vast majority 
of workers of all shades of opinion. There can be no collaboration where there is 


1 Circulaire du service de liaison des syndicalistes catholiques, 17 Oct. 1941. 
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no freedom. It can indeed be said that unity among the workers has been born 
of this will to enslave the labour movement. 

The silence to which the working class is condemned by its temporary masters 
cannot be treated as acquiescence in the servitude which it is desired to impose 
on it on the model of the totalitarian countries and in accordance with their 
orders. 

Force and repression in the service of usurped authority may make the 
temporary application of such a system of violation of conscience and destruc- 
tion of human dignity possible; it cannot last, for in the heart of every worker 
the spirit of the free trade union movement is still alive. 

In silence—since speech is no longer free—the world of labour, of a single 
mind in its resistance to oppression, awaits the hour of revenge, which will also 
be that of the deliverance of the country. That hour will come, as it has never 
failed to come whenever the forces of political and foreign enslavement have 
tried to establish themselves in our free country. 

To hasten that hour, the working class, united in the freedom of thought, is 
making its contribution to the silent but tenacious and effective effort of the 
immense majority of Frenchmen against the usurper and invader. It has for 
long rallied French minds to combine against the régime of submission to Hit- 
lerism, which has sworn to destroy our democratic France, and to make of it 
the vassal of its new order, the destroyer of every liberty and every spiritual 
thing. 

The working class is acquainted with the will to domination of the “race 
of over-lords” because it was fighting them only yesterday. In spirit it is at the 
side of those who continue to fight, and it despises those who give up. It well 
knows that its freedom, all its freedoms, can revive only with the freedom of 
France, when the enemy has been thrown out of the country. 








Recent Aspects of the Employment 
of Women in Germany 


A synthetic account has recently been given in the International 
Labour Review! of the employment of women in Germany under 
the National-Socialist régime, with particular reference to the war 
situation. Since this article was prepared, the International Labour 
Office has received further documents and publications throwing 
additional light on the same subject. The principal items of in- 
formation gleaned from a study of these documents are given 
below. While they will be found, on the whole, to confirm the 
conclusion reached in the main article that ‘‘the urgent require- 
ments of the war have not had the effect of relegating to the back- 
ground the fixed policy of the National-Socialist régime, which is 
inspired by its theory of the social function of women and their 
place in the employment market’’, they appear to reflect a keen 
desire on the part of the German authorities to make the greatest 
possible use of the available female labour power. Indeed, it is 
admitted in various contexts that the employment of women has 
had to be pushed to lengths, and has in fact taken place under 
conditions, that definitely conflict, not merely with the restrictive 
theories of National-Socialism, but with the theory and practice 
of any advanced industrial community. 


CONFERENCES ON THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN WORKERS 


In view of the special problems to which the large-scale employ- 
ment of women in wartime has given rise, the National La- 
bour Protection Office thought it advisable to organise from Nov- 
ember 1940 to March 1941 a series of conferences on the 
subject of “Labour Protection in respect of Women’s Work’’.? 
These were held in fifteen different industrial centres of Greater 
Germany, and were attended by employers, general and depart- 
mental managers, safety engineers, chief designers, foremen, 
factory welfare workers, factory labour protection wardens, re- 
presentatives of the public contracts, labour supply, and social 


1 Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, pp. 617-659. 

* The following particulars are drawn from the report on the proceedings of 
these conferences which was published in the organ of the Ministry of Labour, 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Aug. 1941, Part III, pp. 245 et seg., under the heading: 
“Arbeitsschutz bei der Frauenarbeit”’. 
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authorities, labour inspectors, technical inspectors of the accident 
insurance associations, technical and administrative officials of the 
Labour Front, etc. The object of the conferences was not to in- 
vestigate the fundamental question of the extent to which women 
ought to be employed on grounds of principle—the present, it is 
stated, is not the time for discussing such questions as this. But, 
theoretical considerations apart, “women’s work can and must 
in many cases be improved and facilitated; in a number of cases, 
indeed, it can and must be prohibited altogether because it is too 
heavy and therefore cannot, on a far-sighted view, be defended”’. 
The object of the conferences was therefore to exchange views and 
experience so as to obtain a general understanding of the kinds of 
work upon which women should in no circumstances be employed, 
and on the precautions that should be taken in respect of their 
employment wherever such employment is permissible. 

The report on the conferences accordingly begins by accepting 
women’s work in industry as an established fact and by recognising 
the debt that industrial life and industrial progress owe to the 
contributions made by women workers. On the other hand woman’s 
physical and mental constitution is very different from that of 
man, and her role in society is and must be primarily that of a 
wife and mother: 


And although it is not possible to free the married woman entirely from gain- 
ful employment so that she may devote herself solely to the performance of her 
great task as wife and mother and national housekeeper, we must at least do 
everything to keep her out of unsuitable employment or employment that might 
jeopardise her health, and we must see that the work she is called upon to perform 
is well within her physical capacities. The question is, not how much work a 
woman can perform as compared with a man when she is pushed to the utmost, 
but how much work she ought to perform with due regard for considerations of 


demographic policy. 


If the matter is looked at from this point of view, it is im- 
mediately evident that women must in no circumstances be allowed 
to be employed in lifting or carrying heavy weights (the maximum 
limit in Germany is now 15 kilogrammes), or in general, any work 
involving undue muscular exertion or strain. Moreover, owing to 
their physical constitution women need special protection in 
respect of various industrial poisons, dust, and exposure to X-rays 
and radio-active substances. It is also particularly important that 
women should be specially protected before and after childbirth. 
After her confinement the authorities should see to it that a woman 
who is nursing her child is not allowed to return to work for a 
minimum of eight weeks (the general statutory minimum is six 
weeks). There is not at present any legal prohibition of the em- 
ployment of a woman before childbirth, though she is entitled to 
leave her work (without fear of dismissal) and draw maternity 
insurance benefits for a maximum period of six weeks before the 
presumptive date of her confinement. It is particularly important 
that women should be persuaded to avail themselves of this pos- 
sibility; and the undertakings should as far as possible go beyond 
the letter of the law and pay their women workers in such cases 
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the difference between the amount of their wages and the amount 
of their insurance money, so that all compulsion upon them to 
work may be removed. Moreover the list of processes and kinds 
of work upon which the employment of women before and after 
childbirth is at present prohibited is incomplete and should be 
extended; and where the medical practitioner considers that any 
employment at all is likely to be harmful to an expectant mother 
or her child, she should be excluded from any employment what- 
soever. , 


Hours of Work 


In fixing the hours of work of women workers, account must 
constantly be taken of the fact that women are rarely as free as 
men to use their leisure hours for purposes of pure recreation. No 
general rules can be laid down by law as to the hours for which 
a woman may be employed without danger—the law can only fix 
general limits, within which each case must be decided according 
to circumstances. The maximum limit before the war was 8 hours 
per day, and this limit has been maintained despite the war; and 
night work generally speaking is prohibited. The war has led, 
however, to a certain relaxation of the provisions in respect of 
women’s hours of work. Thus, in urgent cases a woman may be 
employed without special permission from the authorities for as 
much as 10 hours per day, provided that her weekly hours of 
work do not exceed 56; but this possibility ought not to be abused. 
The term ‘‘urgent cases’’ must be interpreted strictly, as applying 
in the main to work on important munitions or export orders or 
work that is necessary for securing the food supply. Moreover, 
the prohibition in respect of night work has been relaxed in such 
a way as to permit the working of a two-shift system between 5 a.m. 
and midnight. In practice, it is explained, it has been possible to 
avoid having excessive recourse to night work in the case of women. 
In districts where women are widely employed in industry, night 
work is, indeed, an extremely rare occurrence, since for a long time 
past industries characterised by the employment of women on a 
considerable scale have worked on a system of, at most, two shifts, 
and even during the war this state of affairs has remained more 
or less unchanged. Only in important munition works was it 
necessary occasionally, at times of exceptional activity, to supple- 
ment the two regular shifts with a night shift, subject to permission 
of the authorities. The situation in continuous-process under- 
takings, where owing to a shortage of male workers it has been 
necessary to employ larger numbers of women, is different. In such 
undertakings every effort has been made, so far as the number of 
male workers available has permitted, to staff only one shift with 
women, so making it possible to employ the two remaining shifts, 
staffed with men, by day and night in alternate weeks. Even 
works where two shifts have had to be staffed with women often 
refrain from employing women at night. In view of the special 
physical strain that frequent night work imposes on women, it is 
often more advisable to employ men permanently on a night shift 
than to employ women on such a shift for one week in every three. 
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Where despite all precautions it is impossible to eliminate the em- 
ployment of women at night, it is of prime importance to ensure 
that the women’s working week shall not exceed 48 hours. It is not 
always easy to do this in undertakings working seven days a week. 
Most such undertakings have solved the question by introducing 
special relief shifts. In applying this system care must be taken 
to see that the women in the relief shift have every third Sunday 
free from work. Women must not, on the occasion of the weekly 
change of shifts, be required to work a double shift of 16 hours— 
as had been the intention in a large iron works. Where necessary, 
men who otherwise are working only on weekdays must be brought 
into the relief shift system. 

The extent to which it has been necessary to relax the normal 
restrictions on the employment of women has varied from district 
to district according as extra women workers were available in the 
district or not. Where such relaxation has been inevitable owing 
to stress of circumstances, it has been possible to take account of 
the domestic circumstances of the individual woman worker and 
to arrange that women responsible for looking after their own 
households are not employed for the full hours now legally per- 
missible. Undertakings where a two-shift system is in force have 
had to have recourse to a working week of over 48 hours less fre- 
quently than undertakings employing only one shift. 

The application of the legal provisions concerning rest periods 
has not given rise to serious difficulties, though it has been necessary 
to resist the tendency of the women themselves (who in this respect 
do not differ from male workers) to shorten their breaks so as to 
get home earlier. The only possible justification for reducing the 
length of the statutory breaks is to enable the women to avail 
themselves of existing transport facilities for their return home. 
Some undertakings take the view that the frequency of air-raid 
alarms justifies the entire abolition of breaks. This view cannot 
be accepted except in cases where the work—as in the case of 
machine minding—consists to a large extent of mere attendance. 
In all other cases the undertakings have either reduced the length 
of each shift by the amount of rest periods due or, where military 
necessities made this inadvisable, made appropriate arrangements 
with the local transport undertakings. Other undertakings have 
overcome the difficulties confronting the late shift, particularly 
during the winter months, on account of air-raid alarms by allowing 
the early and late shifts to overlap. Such overlapping is often 
easy to apply in undertakings where the workers are mainly women, 
since certain accessory operations such as sorting and packing can 
often be carried on independently of production in the strict sense. 
In many cases it has been possible to apply this system by arrang- 
ing to save up certain accessory operations, which would otherwise 
have to be performed while current production is going on, for the 
time during which the two shifts overlap. 

Undertakings are resorting increasingly to the practice of com- 
pensating for the increased efforts required of their women workers 
by providing meals, hot soup, or at least hot beverages. Under- 
takings employing their women workers for more than 48 hours 
in the week have in many cases shown exemplary initiative in the 
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way of installing works canteens or using the services of mobile 
canteens. Investigations have shown that the provision of hot 
meals has a remarkably favourable effect upon output. The labour 
inspection authorities have lately almost invariably granted per- 
mission to employ women during the night only on condition that 
hot soup is provided for them during night hours. The soup is 
prepared during the day in the works canteens, kept hot in special 
containers, and served during the night in the rest rooms. 
Complaints are received from employers of wilful absenteeism 
and bad time-keeping, particularly in the case of young women 
and girls and often on a really considerable scale. The women in 
question, it is pointed out, must be either persons who do not realise 
the consequences of such behaviour on their part or whose domestic 
situation is particularly difficult. In many cases better provision 
for the social welfare of the workers has been successful in prevent- 
ing wilful bad time-keeping—a proof that in very many cases 
absenteeism is due to domestic necessities. Many undertakings 
which were in a position to do so have reduced the hours of work 
on particular days of the week, say Mondays or Saturdays, so as 
to allow women with their own household and children leisure to 
look after their domestic affairs. Other works allow housewives to 
take a day off for the household washing every four weeks. In other 
cases, where no definite rule has been laid down, the foreman is 
empowered at his discretion to allow time off to individual women 
to perform their household duties. Such measures as these have 
proved very successful in reducing bad time-keeping and absen- 
teeism. It is in any case unreasonable to expect the same strict 


time-keeping on the part of women workers as of men. 


Other Conditions of Work 


Many German firms, it is pointed out, have shown a remarkable 
ability to adapt themselves to new processes and the use of sub- 
stitute materials in wartime. The substitution of female for male 
labour is an analogous necessity of the war situation, but, though 
many firms have understood this and have endeavoured to provide 
their substitute women workers with suitable conditions of work, 
others have not shown the same perspicacity and adaptability, 
and women have been called upon to perform work which in the 
long run is bound to have prejudicial consequences for themselves 
and their offspring. 

Apart from purely physical requirements (proper seating ar- 
rangements, ventilation, protective clothing, suitably adapted 
machines with controls placed at the proper height, etc.), it is 
indispensable to make special provision for the cleanliness and 
tidiness of premises where women are employed. A worman who 
devotes a considerable part of her time and attention to keeping 
her home clean and tidy cannot be expected to tolerate dirt and 
untidiness in the workroom without disgust; and this disgust will 
inevitably react upon her output. Moreover, the young unmarried 
women workers are the future mothers and housewives of Germany, 
and to accustom young women workers to dirt and untidiness in 
the factory is consequently very unpatriotic from the standpoint 
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of the future welfare and the cultural level of the nation as a whole. 

In the report on the conferences the proper protection of women 
workers against the various risks which they encounter in indus- 
trial work—undue fatigue or strain, accidents, industrial poison- 
ing, etc., are discussed in great detail with the aid of numerous 
diagrams and illustrations. Particular stress is laid upon the ne- 
cessity of securing stricter observance of the legal provisions limit- 
ing the loads to be lifted or carried by women workers to 15 kilo- 
grammes. 

In a general way the employer is advised to bear constantly in 
mind that, whilst the employment of women in factories is in- 
dispensable in the present circumstances, and there can be no 
question of eliminating it, they are not naturally adapted for such 
employment and therefore need special protection. Whereas, 
however, male workers do not hesitate to voice their complaints, 
women workers, for reasons of feminine psychology, keep their 
complaints to themselves. The employer must therefore not wait 
for his women workers to complain before he takes steps to remedy 
abuses. He must be constantly on the watch to see that the abuses 
do not occur. If he does not do this, unpleasant surprises await 
him. If, on the other hand, he gives his women workers the feeling 
that they are the objects of his more or less paternal solicitude, 
he will find that they will work their best for him. He must also 
make due allowance for their natural femininity in other respects: 
their desire not to be seen by outsiders when they are not looking 
their best, their need for suitable wash-room and dressing-room 
accommodation, and (a point that has already been mentioned 
above) their inability, owing to family ties, to fall in with a rigid 
timetable as strictly as male workers. The tasks and importance 
of women welfare workers in the factory are analysed in great detail. 

Attention is also devoted to questions of vocational selection 
and training, and to the adaptation of machines, appliances, and 
processes to women workers. Feminine psychology being what it 
is, activities in the factory will never take the place in a woman’s 
life that they do in a man’s. Her family and household will always 
come first. In view of this fact and also of the fact that women 
have rarely received any technical training, the work allotted to 
them in factories should generally speaking be of a simple character. 
It must be carefully thought out and planned so that it can so far 
as possible be performed automatically. In shops where women 
are employed on machines, a certain number of male workers must 
be at hand to look after the machines and keep them in good 
running order and also to train and advise the women. A woman 
is usually apt not to notice indications that a machine is not run- 
ning properly. When a woman is first placed in front of a machine, 
she almost invariably feels afraid of it. Normally this fear of the 
machine disappears in a few weeks—if it does not disappear, the 
woman is clearly unfitted for machine work. On the other hand 
this fear, when it disappears, is apt to be replaced by an attitude 
of complete recklessness, against which the management must be 
constantly on the watch. 

Men and women should so far as possible be employed in 
separate work-rooms, though women should usually be employed 
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under a male supervisor. They take orders more readily from a 
man and this fact is of great importance for the maintenance of the 
necessary discipline. 

The report concludes with an appendix comprising the main 
legal provisions in respect of women’s work. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN MINES 


The conditions laid down by the Office of Mines in Dortmund, 
after consultation with the Women’s Department of the German 
Labour Front, concerning the employment of women in mining, 
and contained in Orders dated 28 March and 8 April 1941!, supply a 
practical illustration of the manner in which the principles agreed 
upon in the conferences reported above are applied. 

It is laid down that women may be employed in haulage and 
winding (with the exception of operations in the ore-dressing 
section), transportation, and loading on the surface only where 
permission has been granted by the mining inspection authorities. 
Such permission must also be obtained in respect of the employment 
of women in plants for the manufacture of benzol and ammonia 
and miscellaneous processes accessory to the work of a coking 
plant; and in work in the yard, in so far as it involves a serious 
physical strain for the women. 

On the other hand no special permission is necessary for the 
employment of women in the ore-dressing section (washing and 
work at the picking belt), or in the store, the workshops, and the 
machine rooms. The inspection authorities must, however, carry 
out inspections from time to time in order to ensure that the 
women are not exposed to severe physical strain; and the provisions 
summarised below are to apply even in the case of women for 
whose employment no special permission is necessary. 

The employment of women underground or in the coking plant 
is prohibited. The employment of young women under 18 years 
of age in any kind of mining work is forbidden; and it is recom- 
mended that so far as possible only women of 21 years of age and 
over should be employed, and that women with more than one 
child and elderly women should not be placed in such employment. 
Placing should so far as possible be effected in collaboration with 
the woman welfare supervisor of the undertaking. 

Hours of work are fixed at 834 per day. Shifts must be changed 
weekly. A working period of more than 6 and less than 9 hours 
must be interrupted by a rest period of at least half an hour, and 
shorter breaks must also be allowed in addition. Early ending of 
work on days preceding a Sunday or a holiday is abolished, but 
by way of compensation the women are to be allowed one complete 
free day every fortnight (‘‘washing-day’’). 

In accordance with the rates fixed for the Rhine-Westphalia 
coal mining area on 27 June 1940, women’s wages are in principle 
fixed at 80 per cent. of those payable to men of the same category 
and age group. The Labour Trustee for the District of Westphalia- 
Lower Rhine has, however, by an Order dated 25 March 1941, 
decided that this should not prevent a woman who replaces a man 


1 Cf, Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 Aug. 1941, Part I, pp. 336-338. 
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and does his full work from receiving his full pay. This decision 
applies only to cases where a woman has been deliberately and 
specifically substituted for a male worker. The question of com- 
paring women’s work with that of men should not be approached 
in a narrow-minded spirit. It may normally be assumed that, 
after a certain probationary period, women can in practice show 
the same output as men, seeing that their employment is allowed 
only for lighter work. As, however, the full working day above- 
ground is in principle 934 hours, but women and young persons 
work an 834-hour day, the wage laid down in the Wage Order is 
to be reduced by an amount corresponding to one hour’s work in 
such cases. 

Holidays with pay are to be granted to women only after a 
waiting period of one complete half-year, in view of the fact that 
their employment in mining is to be of a temporary character only. 

Women working on the morning shift are to be provided by 
the undertaking with hot soup. Where the necessary installations 
for this purpose do not exist, they must so far as possible be in- 
troduced. Facilities must in any case be provided to enable women 
to heat up food brought from home. 

In view of the fact that women’s employment in mining work 
is intended to be only temporary in character, their working clothes 
must be provided for them by the undertakings at the latter’s 
expense; but the women must provide their own working shoes. 

To enable the women to take occasional rests, seating accom- 
modation with backs must so far as possible be provided in the 
immediate vicinity of the workplace. 

The picking belt must be provided with a wood covering so 
that the women may not come into contact with iron in the course 
of their work. The first places on the picking belt are in principle 
to be allotted to men so that the women may escape the heavier 
work (picking out large stones, etc.). 

A special pithead bath is to be provided for the women. The 
shower bathroom must be divided into separate compartments or 
cubicles. Elderly women must in any case be — with separate 
washing cubicles. Wash basins and facilities for drying hair must be 
provided in the vicinity of the pithead baths. So far as possible 
bathing caps must be placed at the disposal of the women. These 
may be procured through the competent economic authority. 

The employment of pregnant women must be avoided. In so 
far as they are employed, the following principles must be observed: 
six weeks before the expected date of her confinement the woman 
must produce to her employer a medical certificate indicating the 
day on which she expects to be confined; on production of this 
certificate she must leave her work; during these six weeks and 
during the six weeks following her confinement, during which she 
is not allowed to work, the woman must be paid the difference 
between her maternity insurance benefit and her full wage; a woman 
who so requests must be provided with lighter work four months 
before her confinement, without any reduction of wages. (The 
provisions concerning the payment of the full rate of wages during 
absence before and after confinement and the provision of lighter 
work§apply only to women who have been working in the under- 
taking for not less than six months.) 
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The supplementary ration due in respect of heavy work must 
be granted to women where they are performing work which would 
entitle a man to such a ration. 


INTRODUCTION OF WARTIME AUXILIARY SERVICE FOR GIRLS 
LIABLE TO NATIONAL LABOUR SERVICE 


The article published in these pages on the employment of women 
in Germany under the National-Socialist régime contained informa- 
tion concerning the Decree of 29 July 1941 which introduced a six 
months’ period on wartime auxiliary service, supplementary to the 
regular year of compulsory labour service.! Since that article was 
written the International Labour Office has obtained the actual 
text of the Decree and of the regulations issued for its application, 
a study of which makes it possible to complete, and in some respects 
to correct, the information previously given.’ 

The Decree lays down that girls who are liable to, and have 
been conscribed for, the National Labour Service (Reichsarbeits- 
dienst) are obliged, at the end of their year of service, to serve for 
a further period of six months in the Wartime Auxiliary Service 
(Kriegshilfsdienst). Such auxiliary service is to be performed within 
the territory of Greater Germany in one of the three following 
ways: 


(1) By way of auxiliary service in office work in some service station of the 
army or with the authorities. 
(2) By way of auxiliary service in hospitals and in connection with social 


institutions. 
(3) By way of auxiliary service with families in need of help, in particular 
families with several children. 


An Order issued on 13 August 1941 lays down regulations for 
the application of the above provisions. Applications from per- 
sons or institutions wishing to employ the girls are to be addressed 
to the competent local authorities of the National Labour Service. 
(A duplicate application must be addressed at the same time to the 
competent employment office.) The allocation of the girls is decided 
by the head of the National Labour Front. The girls are not re- 
garded as members of the National Labour Service in the ordinary 
sense but remain subject to supervision and discipline as though 
they were; though, in so far as the performance of their duties in 
the place of employment to which they have been allocated is con- 
cerned, the head of that place of employment is responsible for 
their discipline in accordance with the service regulations obtaining 
in that particular place of employment. During the six months 
of their auxiliary service they may at any time be recalled for 
service in the camps of the National Labour Service. It is specified 
that such recall may take place, in particular, on ‘educational 
grounds”. Such auxiliary service is in no sense analogous to service 
arising out of a contract of employment, and the girls do not hold 
work books. The provisions applicable to members of the National 
Labour Service in respect of the obligation to maintain discipline, 


_ 1 International Labour Review, loc. cit., pp. 636-637. 
* Cf. Reichsversorgungsblatt, 5 Sept. 1941, pp: 51-52. 
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permission to marry, supplementary employment, the obligation 
to make good any damage done, and the penal regulations in respect 
of women members of the Service are also applicable to girls per- 
forming auxiliary service, mutatis mutandis. Members of the 
National Labour Service who are liable to wartime auxiliary 
service are obliged to wear a badge both on and off duty. 

Supervision of the conditions of their employment is carried 
out by the competent supervisory officials of the National Labour 
Service, to whom any complaints or suggestions are to be addressed 
by either party. Decisions in regard to complaints are taken by 
the head of the competent supervisory authority. Decisions in 
regard to the termination of a period of service are to be taken by 
the competent local chief woman official, in consultation with the 
head of the place of employment to which each girl has been 
allocated; appeals against her decisions may be addressed to the 
Head of the National Labour Front. 

As regards the social insurance, family maintenance, and wel- 
fare of girls liable to wartime auxiliary service, the provisions applic- 
able to persons liable to “emergency service’’ (Notdienst) apply.' 
By way of compensation for any special expenses incurred, a girl 
liable to wartime auxiliary service receives pocket money to the 
amount of 50 RPf. per calendar day and a dress indemnity of 
1 RM. per calendar day. These allowances are not liable to taxa- 
tion. The place of employment to which the girl has been allocated 
must provide communal board and lodging (except where service 
on an individual basis has been approved). 

Hours of work are to be determined by the head of the place 
of employment. As a general rule they are to be 51 hours per week. 
In case of urgent necessity the girls must work overtime without 
special compensation. The head of the place of employment may, 
where grounds of real importance justify him in doing so, allow a 
girl time off duty. A recreative holiday of five days is allowed. 
The head of the place of employment must inform the supervisory 
authority of his decision to grant such holidays. In the case of 
girls who are performing their auxiliary service in families with 
many children, the general provisions applicable to domestic 
servants in eee of hours of work, time off, and recreative 
holidays ap 

The — of wartime auxiliary service is to be noted 
in the National Labour Service certificate. 


WaGEs oF UNSKILLED WoMEN WoRKERS IN PuBLic SERVICES 


An Order of the Minister of Labour dated 20 June 1941 de- 
termines the hourly wages of unskilled women workers in the 
public services.? By a previous Order these wages had been limited 
to 75 per cent. of the full wage of a male worker in analogous 
employment. The new Order allows the women’s wages to be 
raised to 80 per cent. of the male wage in districts where the custom- 
ary local wage for women in private employment reaches that 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 6, June 1940, pp. 590-592. 
* Cf. Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 July 1941, Part Il, p. 257. 
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level. The Order supplies a table of local hourly rates for women, 
varying for the different localities from 40 to 61.5 RPf. per hour. 


Part-Time EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN 


The Women’s Department of the German Labour Front has 
made the following suggestions for the successful application of 
part-time employment for women!: 


(1) Women who volunteer for such work should not be employed for longer 
hours than those originally provided for. 

(2) It is advisable to fix hours of work for part-timers alternately in the 
morning and in the afternoon in successive weeks. Women should be allowed to 
choose which hours they will work, in accordance with the requirements of their 
household duties. At least once in every four weeks they should have one com- 
plete free working day. 

(3) In the case of temporary engagements a work card should be substituted 
for the work book. 

(4) Social insurance contributions and rights should be calculated in ac- 
cordance with the wage earned. 

(5) The women’s attention should be drawn to the Order of the Ministry 
of Labour concerning special leave for a married woman whose husband is on 
leave from the front. 

(6) Full use should of course be made of such facilities for the minding of 
small children as exist in the undertaking concerned. 








1Cf. Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 12 Oct. 1941, p. 2. 





The Impact of War on Long-Term 


Unemployment in Great Britain 


Appendix: The Work of the Review Panels 


A report on the impact of war on long-term unemployment in 
Great Britain was published in a recent issue of the Review. The 
present appendix to the report is based on material provided by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. Its purpose is to give 
additional details on the work of the panels set up to review the 
cases of wholly unemployed men and women. 


SPECIAL PANELS 


Merchant Seamen 


Early in 1940, the shortage of merchant seamen was acute 
despite the fact that there were still considerable numbers of sea- 
men, deck hands, and other ratings on the registers of the employ- 
ment exchanges. It was suggested by representatives of the indus- 
try that the explanation lay in the fact that many men were re- 
gistered and drawing benefit as seamen who were no longer able 
or were unwilling to take work in occupations of the type in which 
they were classified. Another factor was that the published figures 
included some seamen who were awaiting the turn round of their 
ships or were studying for examinations. In any case, it was 
decided to make a special review of all men registered as seamen 
in order (a) to ascertain whether these men were suitable for sea- 
going employment and were properly classified, and (b) to provide 
additional information on the unemployed seamen. 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, pp. 44-63. 
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Arrangements were made at the port employment exchanges 
for interviewing all seamen other than those known to be going 
to sea in the near future. The interviews were held at the joint 
supply offices, which were the chief placement agencies.! Special 
panels were asked to advise the employment exchanges as to the 
suitability of the men for seagoing employment. Their work was 
done in collaboration with vacancy officials of the Ministry of 
Labour. In the light of the panel’s advice on each individual 
case, the manager of the employment exchange decided whether 
the man should be reclassified for some other occupation or what 
type of seagoing employment he might take up. 

The interviewing had been nearly completed by the end of 
May 1940. Reports showed that, up to 6 June 1940, 3,991 men 
were interviewed, of whom as many as 3,487 were considered suit- 
able for seagoing employment. Of the remainder, over 400 were 
reclassified for other work, and in nearly 100 cases there was some 
difficulty or objection to reclassification. 

At present, the number of ex-merchant seamen who are unem- 
ployed is negligible. After the issue of the Essential Work (Mer- 
chant Navy) Order, 1941, merchant seamen who had been at sea 
at any time since 1 January 1936 were required to register with 
an employment exchange, and a Merchant Navy Reserve Pool 
was formed. The Pool makes possible a regular flow of seamen of 
all categories who are available for employment at sea as and when 
required. Pending appointment to the Reserve Pool or to a par- 
ticular ship, these men remain in their shore employment. 


Agricultural Workers 


In July 1940 a special review was made of all applicants, un- 
employed for one month or more, who had registered for work 
in agricultural occupations or for work in agriculture as an alterna- 
tive occupation. The review panels consisted of representatives 
of employers and workers, with chairmen nominated by agricultural 
executive committees. The interviews were held at different 
centres throughout the country. 

Of the total number of 1,022 agricultural workers who were 
interviewed, 249 were graded as suitable for skilled work, 327 as 
suitable for unskilled work (some after a period of reconditioning), 
and 446 as no longer suitable for employment in agriculture. Of 
the 503 persons with agriculture as an alternative occupation, 103 
were found suitable for skilled work, 172 for unskilled work, and 
223 not suitable for any form of agricultural employment. 

Although these panels are still available for interviewing 
agricultural workers, there is no longer much need for them owing 
to the quick absorption into agriculture of workers who are suitable 
for such employment. The relatively small numbers of agricultural 
workers now on the registers experience only short periods of un- 
employment. 





_ +Seamen registered at other than port employment exchanges could not be 
interviewed easily by the panels, but their cases were reviewed by the joint 
supply offices, where necessary. 
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Engineering Workers 


In September 1940 a panel was set up in each employment 
exchange area, consisting of employers and workers from the 
engineering industry, to review the cases of all men idle for one 
month or more whose position had not been reviewed. Local secre- 
taries of the organisations of workers and employers concerned 
were invited to nominate representatives to serve on the panels. 

The classes of men brought under review were: 


(1) Men classified under skilled engineering occupations; 

(2) Men classified under other engineering occupations and not interviewed 
by a general panel; 

(3) Men recommended by a general panel for review by an engineering 
panel. 


The panels were asked to decide whether a man was suitable 
for immediate employment in engineering, whether he would be 
suitable if given a short period of retraining, or whether he would 
never be suitable for work in the industry. No information con- 
cerning the results of the enquiries of these panels is available, 
owing to enemy action. 

The panels do not function at present because the number of 
unemployed engineering workers is negligible. 


Coal Miners 


In June 1941 panels were set up in each coal mining district 
of Great Britain to interview all wholly unemployed men registered 
for coal mining and all wholly unemployed men registered for other 
occupations but whose unemployment books indicated previous 
employment in coal mining. A substantial number of the miners 
and ex-miners unemployed at that time returned to the mines 
without having to be interviewed. 

The number of miners interviewed and the findings of the 
panels, up to 6 October 1941, are indicated below. A further 1,087 
have been selected for interview but the findings are not yet 
available. 


Category Number 
Suitable for employment in coal mining below ground 107 
Suitable for employment in coal mining (a) above ground 402 
(d) Sop ae 110 
Not suitable for any kind of coal mining or for land drainage 871 
Not suitable for any work _ 412, 
Total coal miners interviewed by October 1941 1902 
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In July 1940, the review procedure was extended to all wholly 
unemployed men on the registers for one month or more, and 
subsequently, to all unemployed men with an aggregate of less 
than four weeks’ employment in the preceding four months. In 
February 1941, the procedure was extended to unemployed women 
on the registers for one month or more. 

With the reduction in unemployment, the number of persons 
interviewed dropped to a low level. For example, in August 1940, 
75,408 men were interviewed, while in August 1941 only 4,359 
were interviewed. 

The following table indicates the results of the interviews of 
men registrants: 





Men interviewed and panel recommendations 





Number of men interviewed by panel 


ony of men reviewed by panel and considered 
to be: 


Suitable for review by industry panel 
- “ immediate employment 


" ‘* some form of full-time work in civil 
defence or other national service 


Suitable for training in engineering: 
(a) Willing to accept training 


(6) Unwilling but with good reason for unwill- 
ingness 1,245 


(c) Unwilling and without good reason for un- 
willingness 765 


Willing to take work in other districts if lodging 
and travelling allowances are payable 9,158 


Unwilling to take work in other districts but with 
good reason for unwillingness 3,602 


Unwilling to take work in other districts and with- 
out good reason for unwillingess 1,327 


Likely to become suitable for employment after a 
period of trial employment or reconditioning 3,660 2,049 


Unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment by 
reason of age, physical or mental disability, or 
other causes 46,342 41,771 

















The following table indicates the results of the interviews of 
unemployed women registrants: 
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Women interviewed and panel recommendations 





Number of women interviewed by panel 
Number suitable for factory or workshop employment 


general clerical 


resident domestic 
other full-time . 
Number unsuitable for normal full-time employment 
Number suitable for full-time employment who are: 
Available for full-time employment 
Available only for part-time employment 
Number available for full-time employment (44,907) who are: 
Willing to take work involving living away from home 
Available only for work within daily travelling distance or in 
immediate neighbourhood of home, for whom work is likely 
to be available within three months 
Available only for work within daily travelling distance or in 


immediate neighbourhood of home for whom work is not 
likely to be available within three months, and 


(a) who have good reason for refusing to go away to work 


(6) who do not have good reason for refusing to go away 
to work 


Number suitable for training under the Ministry's schemes and 
willing to accept such training away from home 


Number suitable for training, but willing to accept training in 
home area only 




















INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


Post-War RECONSTRUCTION PoLicy IN SouTH AFRICA 


A number of statements have been made in the Union of South 
Africa, primarily by Members of the Government and representa- 
tives of employers’ organisations, concerning the implications for 
South Africa of economic developments during the war and the 
effect they must have on post-war planning. 


Statements by the Prime Minister. 


The Prime Minister, General Smuts, speaking before the annual Congress of 
the United Party of the Union of South Africa, reviewed the economic and 
social achievements of the Government since 1939 and outlined its plans for 
post-war reconstruction. These plans have been summarised as follows: Fac- 
tories Act, Workmen’s Compensation Act, and other legislation of lesser im- 
portance; the work of the Wage Board to be speeded up; introduction of schemes 
to rehabilitate the unfit, to provide improved housing and slum clearance; the 
economic conditions of urban Natives to be investigated; the prices of necessities 
of life to be fixed; other measures to be taken to keep down the cost of living; 
the interests of primary producers to be protected and stable prices for agri- 
cultural products provided. Provisions for the civil re-employment of soldiers 
are under consideration. A Cabinet committee will be appointed to consider and 
recommend plans for future development. As soon as finances allow, a minimum 
standard wage, providing for family allowances, will be introduced. Problems 
of public health and housing, sanitation, poverty, and economic security clamour 
for attention. A wise policy of social reform remains a necessity. The ultimate 
aim: To provide, as far as possible, fruitful employment, housing and the ne- 
cessities of life, including food and clothing, for the whole community of all 
races. Industrial expansion will help towards the solution of these problems but 
such expansion creates problems of its own.! 

General Smuts referred to the co-operation between all races in South Africa 
during the present crisis and its promise for the future. He stated: 


We are now taking the longest stride ever taken towards the greater in- 
dustrial future that surely awaits this country. At last we are learning to 
exploit the vast resources of this country as never before. Our war effort 
has compelled us to embark on a manufacturing venture almost beyond our 
power, one which in normal circumstances might have taken at least a genera- 
tion to carry through. At last our full man-power of all races, colours, and 
of both sexes is fully employed in a great constructive task. And in this war 
work the foundations of the peace work to follow the war are being laid. 
Much—very much—of the plant we are laying down, of the industries now 
being developed, of the factories now being established, will endure beyond 
the war and form the starting point of future peace industries. The buildings 
now being built will be useful for peace purposes of all kinds. The vast war 
hospitals will form the basis of our larger public health policy of the future.* 


1 Industry and Trade, Nov. 1941. 
2 Cape Times, 22 Oct. 1941. 
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Resolution of the United Party Congress. 

Following the discussion of the policy of the Government, perintety as to 
post-war reconstruction, the United Party Congress on 22 October 1941 adopted 
the following resolution: 


This Congress recognises: 


(1) That one of the basic causes of racial strife in the Union is poverty 
and the menace of want; 

(2) That a fuller measure of national unity, happiness and contentment 
can best be achieved by the overcoming of these evils; 

(3) That it is the legitimate hope and aspiration of the citizens of this 
country that one of the outcomes of the sacrifices of the war will be the evolu- 
tion of a planned economy based on the co-operative use and control of the 
nation’s resources for the social security and upliftment of its citizens; 

(4) That a declaration by the Government that such a plan forms part 
of its war aims would reassure the nation and lend added purpose and direc- 
tion to our fighting forces; 

(5) That it has become an urgent national necessity to prove that the 
problems of poverty and unemployment and the evils that flow therefrom 
can be overcome by a democratic form of Government. 


This Congress requests the Government to formulate plans for social 
security and reconstruction, based on the principle of the greatest good for 
the greatest number, and measures to secure this end should already be in 
being and functioning before the end of the war. 


CABINET COMMITTEE ON RECONSTRUCTION 


A Cabinet Committee has been appointed by the Prime Minister 
to consider and recommend plans for future development. This 
Committee meets under the Chairmanship of the Minister of 
Finance, Mr. Hofmeyr, and is composed of the Ministers respons- 
ible for a number of major departments.? The Committee has the 
power to associate with itself other Ministers for the discussion of 
matters affecting them, and in addition a sub-committee is linked 
to the Cabinet Committee which consists of senior public servants.’ 
One of the first steps taken by the Cabinet Committee was to 
request Government departments and related bodies, such as the 
Railway Administration and the Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion, and all public bodies, societies, and individuals, to make re- 
commendations and suggestions in regard to any general question 
of post-war reconstruction. It is intended to co-ordinate such 
submissions, and the Cabinet Committee will then decide what 
further investigations should be instituted. 


In order to carry out this policy, the Minister of Railways and Harbours 
has appointed a committee to examine the possibilities of expanding the activities 
of the Railway Administration’s workshops. The Railway Administration is 
planning a central training institute for railwaymen which will be helpful in 
meeting modern transport requirements and also facilitate post-war demobilisa- 
tion by training returned soldiers. Another committee has been appointed to 
ee proposals for developing shipbuilding and shipping services in South 

rica. 





1 Cape Times, 23 Oct. 1941. 

2? The Committee consists of the Minister of Finance (Chairman), the Minister of Agriculture, 
the Minister of Railways and Harbours, the Minister of Mines, the Minister of Labour, the Chair 
man of the Civil Re-employment Board. The chief executive officer of the Committee is the head 
of the ent of External Affairs. 

§ The Sub-committee will collect and co-ordinate information and su, tions for the Cabinet 
Committee and institute specific uiries on its behalf. One of its mem! will be the Secretary 
for Native Affairs, and another the for Social Welfare. 
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Statements by the Chairman of the Cabinet Committee. 


Some indications of the scope and progress of the Cabinet Committee have 
been given in speeches made by its Chairman. 

Speaking on 18 September 1941, Mr. Hofmeyr explained that the post-war 
reconstruction committee will survey a vast field including: agricultural and land 
settlement policy; industrial development; mining development (including base 
materials); social security; the development of natural resources through public 
works (including roads, irrigation, and similar measures) and railway and har- 
bour works; the building up of friendly and fruitful relations with the African 
Continent, and the study of migration and trade policies of other countries in 
relation to those of South Africa. 

In outlining the objectives of the Government for post-war reconstruction 
Mr. Hofmeyr stated: 


Let me first seek to answer the question what the Government has had 
in mind in appointing this committee. For some time now we have been 
giving thought to the reabsorption of our soldiers in civil life. That is, of 
course, one of our primary obligations. 

We must do all we can to re-establish in the fabric of normal peacetime 
activities those the course of whose lives has been dislocated by their res- 
ponse to the call to service. The transition back from war to peace conditions 
will not be easy. It needs much thought and planning to minimise the diffi- 
culties. It is to that end that we appointed earlier the Civil Re-employment 
Board, which is doing such excellent work. 

But the re-employment of discharged soldiers is only part of the process 
of repairing the dislocation caused by war. As a result of war all kinds of 
links with the past are snapped. 

In time war again gives place to peace. In advance we think of the return 
of peace as a return to the old life. But the old life can never be entirely re- 
constructed—indeed, it is as well that it should not be. Changes there must 
be in the post-war compared with the pre-war life, and when the war is a total 
war, as the present war is, these changes are inevitably of a more radical 
character. 

So, then, we pass on to the conception of post-war reconstruction as 
meaning more than the repair of the dislocation caused by the war, as a 
process which at least holds out the hope of building a new and better world, 
a new and better South Africa. And if you ask me what I mean by a new 
and better South Africa, I shall describe it simply as a better life for the 
people of South Africa . . . This war is a people’s war if ever there has been 
one. It is a war which in most of the belligerent countries has been brought 
home to the whole people. Never has the civilian had to bear so large a 
share of the burden of the war. Never has the cm ordinary man and woman 
risen to such heights in bearing that burden. This war has seen the sublima- 
tion of the plain ordinary citizen. The plain ordinary citizen should have an 
overwhelmingly predominant claim to whatever fruits of peace there may be. 


Mr. Hofmeyr, in addition, made it clear that the Government of South Africa 
intended to take full account of the claims of non-Europeans in its post-war 
plans, stating: 

I emphasise this point because there has been much talk of new orders, 

one of the principles of which seems to be the repression of the non-European. 

One result has been that the non-European is asking with increasing in- 

sistence what is to be his place in the new order. I want to say to him that 
r 


we repudiate any kind of new order which does not start out from the con- 
ception that each member of our South African commonwealth of races has 
a contribution to make—distinctive it may be, but none the less comple- 
mentary to the common welfare—and that it is common sense as well as 
common justice to facilitate the making of that contribution.! 


In an address before the Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the South 
African Federated Chamber of Industries, Mr. Hofmeyr outlined the -war 
reconstruction policies and explained the part that would be played by the State 
and by organised industry. Stating that he believed that the State would have to 
intervene to an increasing extent and to take over things previously done by 


1 Cape Times, 19 Sept. 1941. 
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individuals, he described the wartime development of industry in South Africa. 
He stated that in July 1941 the number of industrial workers exceeded the July 
1937 total by 9 per cent. New industries were not all munition factories. After 
the war even the munition factories could be put to other uses. Although fostered 
by war conditions, the new industries were not necessarily dependent on war 
conditions. After the war there would be renewed competition and a reduction 
in purchasing power. The Government would not fail to deal with the scourge. 
of dumping by countries which relied on sweated labour. The factories and plants, 
coupled with the technical skill gained, would provide the starting point for 
further industrial progress. The relations between the Union and the rest of 
the Continent were being developed. South Africa would be more closely linked 
with the African Continent as a whole, which was an important factor in indus- 
trial development. 

Mr. Hofmeyr added that much, however, remained to be done, and industry 
would have to play its part. An important element would be the reduction of the 
present high costs structure in industry, a higher degree of mechanisation, and 
the elimination of waste. Industry's task would be difficult. Democracy would 
survive the present attack, but in repelling the attack it must learn and apply 
the lesson that the continued justification for its existence was the welfare of 
the many and not of the few. There would have to be a speeding up of the 
tempo of social advancement, and he had no doubt that industry would give 
its full support to that policy. 


Statement by the President of the Association of Chambers of Commerce. 


At the Annual Congress of the Chamber of Commerce the President, Mr. 
W. B. Collier, stated his view that there would have to be a closer partnership 
LS ena hn commercial community and the State in post-war reconstruction. 

e stated: 


Such a partnership does not imply that commerce wishes to hand over 
its interests to the tender mercies of an army of civil servants. Far from it. 
Its object would be a system of self-discipline and self-control exercised by 
the commercial community on the basis of a code of business principles 
drafted by a committee of business men in consultation with the Govern- 
ment . . . These principles, or rules of business, sanctioned by the State, 
would become the recognised laws of the commercial community. Under 
pease explicitly granted by the Government, commerce would govern itself 
rom within, and, moreover, in pursuance of this principle of self-control, 
would be entitled to claim the protection of the courts in the enforcement 
of such powers. That is to say, any case of gross contravention of the ac- 
cepted standard of trading could be, and should be, referred to the courts. 
In other words, a legal framework would be created within which it would 
be practicable for the commercial community to establish and maintain 
honourable and straightforward methods of trading. 

At the present time, commerce is subject to State control, a necessary 
result of war conditions. But when the war is over and the need for State 
control disappears, then I contend that we should proceed to implement 
this idea of the self-control of commerce for the advantage of the community 
at large, and in order that the fair and straightforward business practices of 
the vast majority of traders may be maintained as const the less scrupulous 
methods of a minority. This dem, a further possible step would be to call 
upon the State to allow each trade to appoint a permanent director, who 
must of course be a man having knowledge and experience of the trade he 
is called upon to direct, and whose task would be to see that all sections of 
that trade are loyally co-operating in the common interest. Such directors, 
I need poe fee would not be bureaucrats, but would be referees em- 
powered by Government to intervene in cases where people are not playing 
according to the rules of the game. 

The step to be taken would of course be the appointment of a com- 
mittee of Union business men to meet a or ya committee of State 
officials directly appointed by the Cabinet, and in conjunction with them 
to draft, or to codify, if that is the better word, the rules or the code of ethics 
that shall govern all commercial transactions. It is time that we had rules 
for commerce calculated to ensure honesty and fair dealing, just as recognised 
rules have been established for the control of other callings.* 


iJ and Trade, Nov. 1941. 
2 Haem Bee 1941. 
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RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES 


The National Resources Planning Board, which was established 
in the United States as a part of the Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident, to act as a standing advisory agency to the President in a 
wide range of national planning affairs, has issued in its Annual 
Report for 1942 a statement of objectives and a summary of post- 
war planning machinery at present in operation in the United 
States.! Stating that ‘‘the Government and the people of the 
United States are determined that successful prosecution of the 
war shall be translated finally into terms of permanent improve- 
ment of the general welfare of all’’, the Board restates the objec- 
tives of the American people in modern terms. 


Declaration of Personal Rights. 


Indicating the effects of the changes brought by the industrial revolution, 
the rapid settlement of the continent, the development of technology, the ac- 
celeration of transportation and communication, the growth of modern capitalism, 
and the rise of the national state with its economic programmes, the Report in- 
dicates that the adjustments needed in terms of human freedom must be added 
to the Bill of Rights and to the ‘four freedoms”. It states: 


Any new declaration of personal rights, any translation of freedom into 
modern terms applicable to the people of the United States here and now 
must include: 


(1) The right to work, usefully and creatively through the productive years; 

(2) The right to fair pay, adequate to command the necessities and 
amenities of life in exchange for work, ideas, thrift, and other socially valu- 
able service; 

(3) The right to adequate food, clothing, shelter, and medical care; 

(4) The right to security, with freedom from fear of old age, want, de- 
pendency, sickness, unemployment, and accident; 

(5) The right to live in a system of free enterprise, free from compulsory 
labour, irresponsible private power, arbitrary public authority, and un- 
regulated monopolies; 

(6) The right to come and go, to speak or to be silent, free from the spyings 
of secret political police; 

(7) The right to equality before the law, with equal access to justice in fact; 

(8) The right to education, for work, for citizenship, and for personal 
growth and happiness; and 

(9) The right to rest, recreation, and adventure; the opportunity to enjoy 
life and take part in an advancing civilisation. 


Making clear that corresponding to these rights there are also obligations, 
the Report points out that the problem of early generations was freedom and the 
production of wealth, the building of the continent with its farms, industries, 
transportation, and power, while the problem of the present is freedom and 
distribution of abundance, so that there may be no unemployment while there 
are adequate resources and men ready to work and in need of food, clothing and 
shelter. The Report states: 

It is to meet this new turn of events, that the new declaration of rights 
is demanded. But in formulating these new rights, we are not blind to the 
obligations which go with every right, obligations of the individual to use 
well his rights and to insist on the same rights for others, and obligations of 
the community to support and protect the institutions which make these 
rights actual. We believe that the American people are ready to assume these 
obligations and to take the private and the public action they impose. 


Objectives of Post-War Planning. 


The Report of the National Resources Planning Board indicates briefly a 
series of the central objectives of post-war planning based on the maintenance 
and extension of personal freedom, security and opportunity. These objectives 
are summarised as follows: 


1U. S. Natrona Resources PLANNING Boarp: Annual Report, 1942, Parts I and II. 
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(1) Plan for full emplo t and for maintaining the national income 
of the United States at 100 billion dollars a year at least or, in other words, 
to balance the national production-consumption budget at a high level with 
full employment, not at a low level with mass unemployment. 

(2) Obtain this national income without requiring work from young 
people of school age, older workers who may desire to leave employment, 
and women who may wish to work in homes, and without asking anyone to 
work regularly in mines, factories, transportation or offices more than 40 
hours a week or to sacrifice the wage standards which have been set. 

(3) Decentralise post-emergency activities as far as possible; use to the 
utmost a system of modified free enterprise, with its voluntary employment, 
its special reward for effort, imagination, improvement, its elasticity and 
competition; and advance co-operatively under national and governmental 
leadership. 

(4) Enable every human being within the boundaries of the United 
States ‘‘to realise progressively the promise of American life in food, shelter, 
clothing, medical care, education, work, rest, home life, opportunity to 
advance, adventure and basic freedoms”’. 

(5) Make “up-building America the keynote of the post-war programme 
including both development of our national resources, adding to the Na- 
tional Estate, and service activities which will increase the vitality, health, 
skill, productivity, knowledge and happiness of the American people and 
thus together end unemployment and add to our wealth and well-being’. 


Plans and Programme. 


The Report of the Board also indicates the lines of action to be explored and 
developed as elements of a post-war programme to fulfil the objectives outlined 
above. This programme includes: 


Plans for demobilisation. A Re-employment Division in the Selective Service 
System is planning for the future demobilisation of the armed forces and is 
studying potential employment demands in the post-war period. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is studying demobilisation experience after 11 November 
1918, and trends in productivity per man-hour and in the size, age, and compo- 
sition of the labour force. Data collected by the Bureau on labour force require- 


ments are expected to be useful in projecting oo vocational needs in the 
t 


post-war economy. Study is also being made of the possibility of a dismissal 
— or allowance for demobilised men similar to that for men employed in 
industry. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce is studying distortions in productive activity occasioned by the war and 
defence problems, and the possible transitional requirements in both consumer 
and producer goods. 


Plans with private enterprise. The National Resources Planning Board itself 
has been studying the habits of the American consumer, and in co-operation 
with various Federal agencies is re-examining the data in terms of various levels 
of national income or a different distribution of income, in order to be prepared 
to estimate the nee needs in raw materials, productive plant, energy re- 
sources, transport facilities, and the labour force, and to estimate the needed 
additions to private capital plant to meet consumer demands and the levels 
of national investment required to meet general public needs and to ensure full 
employment. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is making consumer-spending studies through 
sampling techniques as a means of obtaining current data in reflecting trends 
in consumer purchases as well as effects of the defence and war mmes. 
Similar studies in rural areas are being made by the Bureau of Home nomics 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the Department of Agriculture. 

The National Resources Planning Board suggests that the studies of the 
volume of private investment and productive plants carried on by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce might be expanded and indicates that the 
staff of the National Resources Planning Board is also studying the location of 
new war industries. 


Plans for public activities. The Re outlines a number of the studies being 


made an s being laid down for planned public action to meet general public 
needs. Such plans include improvements and facilities for urban conservation 
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and development; rural works and land use’; drainage basin development; trans- 
portation’; energy; programming public improvements.* In addition the plans 
include service activities for the direct benefit and welfare of individual citizens 
designed to raise the standards of living through health, nutrition and medical 
care, education, recreation and similar activities. 


Plans for security. The Report points out that personal insecurity has gone 
hand in hand with an insecure and troubled world that has led to war. It 


states: 


In the peace we seek after the present hostilities we must plan to give to 
the individual in society the sense of security he has formerly lacked. In 
recent years this country has taken important steps towards providing certain 
reassurances to persons unable by the forceof circumstance to provide adequate- 
ly for themselves. Compensation schemes for injury and death arising out 
of a man’s occupation have been in force in nearly every State for a number 
of years. In the last few years we have added unemployment compensation, 
old-age and survivor's insurance, and care for the blind, the handicapped, 
and dependent children. These schemes of social security need expansion 
and improvement. 


Indicating that there must be provision for unemployment relief, public 
assistance, family allowances, and special aids, the Report states: 


There will continue to be some unemployment. We shall not wish to 
stop the technological development capable of bringing us higher levels of 
output. The immediate labour displacement will have to be cared for until 
it can be reabsorbed elsewhere in our productive activity. There will be 
periods of movement from one kind of employment to another, and seasonal 
fluctuations in the level of employment. We must see to it that we have an 
adequate system of security for all persons affected by such changes. 

Whether employed, partially employed, or unemployed, every family is 
in need of certain indispensable requirements of food, shelter, clothing, and 
other comforts. We shall be able to provide them in the post-war period. 
We must plan to do so.‘ 


Plans affecting the labour force. The Report points out that attention must 
also be given to the study of living and working conditions, including wage rates, 
working hours, ‘‘the democratic participation of working people in deciding 
these matters’’, labour relations, transfer of workers, training, the use of young 
people, the composition of the population, and immigration policies. 


Plans for financing and fiscal policy. The Report points out the importance of 
the position of financial policy in securing full employment and indicates that a 
special research unit in the Department of the Treasury is studying the ques- 
tions of tax sources and tax adjustments as well as fiscal policy generally. Studies 
are also being made, in the Federal Reserve System and in the Department of 
the Treasury, of international trade and monetary questions. 


Plans for State, city and regional participation. The Report calls attention 
to the opportunity of building a better nation as a whole in the post-defence 
period and the necessity of co-ordinating work between national planning and 
State and city planning, particularly with reference to public works and public 
construction. It states: 





1 An inter-bureau co-ordinating committee on post-defence programmes, with representatives 
from the various agencies within the Department of Agriculture, has been set up by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to consider the influence of future industrial activity upon agricultural pro- 
duction and welfare. Another committee within the Department of Agriculture is concerned 
with the development of a shelf of public works projects to meet the needs of rural areas. There 
are in addition nine regional committees under the Department of Agriculture which act as a 
link between the Federal Department and the State and local planning bodies. 

Many agencies in the Government are directly concerned with post-war transportation 
plans. The Public Roads Administration is at work on inter-regional highway studies and other 
eeecees: the Interstate Commerce Commission is dealing with certain aspects; the United States 

aritime Commission is planning to make various studies of the demobilisation of emergency 
shipping — and the possible place of the United States in international shipping in the 
post-war world. 

* The Federal Works Agency is responsible for the direction of the Public Work Reserve, 
a W. P. A. financed project jointly sponsored by the Federal Works Agency and the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

* The Administrator of the Federal Security Agency in July 1941 appointed an intra-agency 
committee on long-range planning. This committee is preparing long-term es for the 
development of yr’ services'in the fields of production and th welfare, health, nu- 
trition, recreation, and public welfare. A sub-committee within the ent of Agriculture 
is concerned with adequate provision of welfare services to the rural population. 
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Each city and county can best contribute to post-war reconstruction by 
starting now with the preparation of plans for the material development and 
service activities which are needed to make it a prosperous community. The 
National Resources Planning Board therefore urges the appointment o official 
— agencies or groups, where these do not exist, to undertake this task. 

hrough regional and State planning agencies, and through the field offices 
of the Board, assistance can be had in relating local planning activities to 
State, regional and national programmes. 


Plans in the international scene. Finally the Report stresses the necessity 
for international planning, stating: 

From this point on the American people will never again make the mistake 
of believing that we can have prosperity while the rest of the world collapses; 
or peace while the rest of the world is being enslaved. It is therefore assumed 
that after the war we shall make our international policy and the international 
behaviour of American private interests conform to our desires for peace 
and the elevation of human dignity everywhere. 


Post-War RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 
APPOINTMENT OF A CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE OF ECONOMISTS 


A consultative committee of economists drawn from the different 
universities in the country has been appointed by the Government 
of India, with the Economic Adviser as chairman, to consider 
post-war problems. The appointment of this committee, it may 
be recalled, was proposed and approved at the first meeting, held 
in June 1941, of the inter-departmental committee to deal with 
post-war reconstruction.? Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Member for 
Commerce of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, addressed the 
inaugural meeting of the consultative committee in October 1941 
at New Delhi, and referred to some of the questions with which it 
would have to deal. A short summary of the speech is given below. 


The Committee, said the speaker, would be called upon to advise the Govern- 
ment on the best methods by which, after the war, trade and industry could be 
promoted and the standard of living of the people could be im sone f In con- 
sidering that question, long-term factors such as the growth of the population 
would have to be taken into account. It would, morevoer, be wrong to assume 
that current problems were beyond the scope of the committee. The post-war 
situation would to a large extent be determined by the manner in which current 
problems had been dealt with. Various types of controls had been set up at the 
present time as a result of the war, and it did not seem likely that it would be 
possible to abandon the wartime controls as soon as the war was over. They 
might have to be continued over a somewhat ee period, or replaced by 
measures for the regulation and purposive direction of commerce and industry.* 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE CONDITIONS OF TEXTILE LABOUR IN BOMBAY 


A brief summary is given below of the main recommendations 
of the final report of the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Com- 
mittee, which was published in June 1941, and of the views of 
the Government of Bombay on these recommendations. The 
Committee was appointed in October 1937 by the Government 
of Bombay to consider the question of wages and allied matters 
nse Par pee aoe ot Se kg Mea Re eats ee 


economic unit within the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is studying the possible 


international effects of domestic economic programmes. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, ove MLE. No. 5? Now. 1941, p. 55% 


* The Hindu (Madras), 26 Oct. 1941. 
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in the textile industry in the province. It had also been asked 
to examine the practicability of an immediate increase in wages 
pending the completion of more detailed investigations and had 
already submitted an interim report in February 1938 recom- 
mending an increase. Wages were accordingly raised and, sub- 
sequently, a cost-of-living bonus was also granted to the workers 
owing to the rise in prices brought about by the war. 


Wages. 

The Committee has calculated that for a family consisting of a man, his 
wife, and two dependants under 14 years of age, 45 to 50 rupees a month (23 
for food, 7 for rent, and 15 to 20 for other requirements) would be necessary in 
Ahmedabad, and 50 to 55 rupees (an addition of 5 rupees for rent) in Bombay, 
in order to maintain a minimum standard of living. It is in favour of the fixing 
of minimum wages in branches of the industry in which labour is unorganised 
or insufficiently organised, and of the establishment of a trade board for the 
cotton textile industry, similar to the boards set up under the British Trade 
Boards Act, with regional advisory committees to assist the board. A scheme 
for the standardisation of wages in the mills in Bombay has also been drawn up 
by the Committee, which recommends the establishment of a committee con- 
sisting of employers and workers with an independent chairman to consider 
the matter, but is opposed to the adoption of a sliding scale based on an evalua- 
tion of the cost of living by the compilation of an index number. 


Regulation of Shifts. 

The recommendations on this question include the cessation of work for at 
least six consecutive hours between 12 midnight and 7 a.m.; the working of two 
shifts of 8% hours each exclusive of half-an-hour’s interval for rest for each 
shift; the fixing of three months as the minimum period for the working of a 
night shift, and, when the working of night shifts is discontinued, the re-engage- 
ment of the workers, priority being given in accordance with length of service; 
the adoption of regulations for making change-over compulsory after a period 
of one month on night work; and the prohibition of night work in the drawing-in, 
winding, and reeling departments, and of all multiple-shift systems with the 
exception of the double straight shift and the three-shift systems under a special 


licence. 


Rationalisation and Reorganisation. 

The Committee favours rationalisation as a means of increasing the pro- 
ductive —— of the industry and of raising the standard of living of the 
workers. It emphasises, however, the need for close co-operation between the 
employers and workers for the successful working of such schemes and recom- 
mends that the Government should appoint a committee, consisting of three 
representatives of employers, three of workers, two ex assessor members, 
and an independent chairman, to examine schemes of rationalisation before 
they are applied and also to consider complaints or disputes arising out of such 
schemes, the Industrial Court being empowered to deal with appeals against 
the decisions of the committee. 

Gradualness in the enforcement of schemes of rationalisation and the in- 
troduction of a system of gratuities for workers who are discharged owing to 
rationalisation are also recommended. 

The Committee, moreover, considers that before measures for rationalisation 
are introduced steps should be taken in the cotton mills to ensure the use of 
better quality cotton and good mixing, the maintenance of machinery in good 
working condition, a reduction in the speed of the machines where necessary, 
the provision of adequate arrangements for light and ventilation and of assist- 
ance to the workers for bringing and removing materials, and the maintenance 
of a separate staff for cleaning and oiling. 

The view is expressed that, in the existing circumstances of the cotton textile 
industry, better results are more likely to be obtained by closer personal at- 
tention on the part of the panagement than by large-scale organisation. 

Among measures recommended for the reorganisation of the industry are 
the centralisation of purchases of imported cotton, allocation of production to 
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different units, and improvement of the organisation of export markets, in ad- 
dition to the establishment of a national tripartite industrial council for teth< 
nological and economic research and the regulation of output and prices: 


Social Legislation. 

It is further suggested that the national institute referred to above should 
also deal with social legislation on lines recommended by the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India. The amendment of the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act 
to condone breaks in continuity of service on account of strikes or casual absence 
is also recommended. 


Welfare. 


A number of recommendations are made in respect of welfare. They include 
the establishment of an institute for research on industrial hygiene, industrial 
psychology, and industrial welfare, and for the collection and dissemination of 
information on these subjects, the cost of the foundation and maintenance of 
the institute to be borne in part by employers; the provision in the mills of dining 
rooms, rest places, retiring rooms for women, supplies of cool drinking water, 
and canteens; the provision of facilities for recreation; the appointment of women 
welfare officers in mills employing a large number of women; the compul 
distribution of milk free of cost in créches in the mills and the supervision of s 
créches by doctors appointed by the mills; the installation of air-conditioning 
plants and of apparatus for the removal of dust from carding rooms; and the 
supply of gloves, goggles, and suitable footwear to workers in bleaching and 
dyeing sheds. 


Housing. 

The Committee considers that the housing conditions of the workers are un- 
satisfactory and that it is essential that the Government should draw up a co- 
ordinated plan for their improvement. A minimum of 180 square feet of ac- 
commodation for not more than four persons in two-room tenements is recom- 
mended, and it is further suggested that, while the main responsibility for housin 
should lie with the local authorities, the Government should provide financia 
aid to them as well as continue the policy of granting long-term loans at low 
rates of interest to co-operative housing societies. Attention is also called to the 
oy of asking employers to take a share in the financing of housing 
schemes. 


Education. 


While the Committee takes the view that the main responsibility for educa- 
tion rests with the State, it considers that the employers should provide pre- 
mises for schools as well as children’s books. The importance of adult education 
and of the screen and the radio for educational purposes is also mentioned. 


Medical Care. 


The establishment of dispensaries under qualified doctors in each mill and 
the regular medical inspection of factories are recommended. 


Indebtedness. 


The Committee favours legislation for the regulation of money-lending, and 
ee oo ogee of different types of co-operative societies designed to check 
indebtedness. 


Social Insurance and Holidays with Pay. 


The introduction of a system of gratuities after about 15 years of qualifying 
service and the establishment, in the case of financially strong concerns, of pro- 
vident funds open to all classes of pe are recommended. The Committee 
further recommends the introduction of compulsory contributory sickness and 
unemployment insurance schemes confined in the instance to Ahmedabad 
and Bombay. The postponement is, however, su ed of measures for holidays 
with pay until after the introduction of the social insurance schemes to which 
reference is made above. 
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Organisation of Employment. 


The establishment of employment exchanges in large industrial centres, the 
appointment of trained personnel for the recruitment of labour, and the extension 
of the facilities for training (Government technical institutions, continuation 
classes with assistance from the employers, and apprenticeship schools in fac- 
tories) are recommended. 


Industrial Relations. 


Finally, the setting up of labour courts is recommended for dealing with 
cases of dismissals, as the Committee takes the view that the machinery pro- 
vided by the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act is not suitable for the purpose. 
The advantages of collective agreements and of a strong trade union movement 
are also pointed out by the Committee, which recommends that facilities should 
be provided for training trade union officers, and that a technical adviser to the 
trade unions in Bombay should be appointed. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S VIEWS 


The views of the Government of Bombay on these recommenda- 
tions have also been published. 


The Government observes that the recommendations generally are calculated 
to enhance labour standards at considerable cost both to the Government and 
to the textile industry. Before they can be adopted in whole or in part, it is 
necessary to achieve some agreement with other industrial provinces and States, 
since the adoption of higher standards in one province only is likely to be a 
handicap to industry and employment in that province. Bombay is already 
ahead of other provinces in labour legislation and welfare work, and the time 
has come to urge an advance in other parts of India, pari passu with Bombay, 
if industry in that province is not to suffer from the imposition of burdens from 
which industry elsewhere is free. 

A first step in the co-ordination of action on industrial problems, which has 
been urged by the Committee, has, it is pointed out, already been taken by the 
Government of India, under whose auspices conferences have been held of rep- 
resentatives of provincial authorities dealing with labour questions and con- 
sultations with representatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations. Some 
of the questions dealt with in the recommendation have either already been 
dealt with at these meetings (holidays with pay, sickness insurance, recognition 
of trade unions) or are at present under consideration by the Government of 
India (housing, regulation of night shifts). Of the other recommendations, some 
are not at present urgent but may become important at the end of the war, 
and some are of more or less theoretical interest in the existing conditions. As 
for the remaining recommendations, the Government would give them careful 
consideration in consultation with the interests concerned.* 


WaGE REGULATIONS IN CEYLON 


On 31 July 1941 the Governor of Ceylon assented to the Wages 
Boards Ordinance, 1941. Up to the present minimum wage-fixing 
machinery in Ceylon has applied to Indian labourers only. The 
new Ordinance provides general machinery for all workers, modelled 
on British trade board legislation, which was first extended to the 
colonies in the case of Hong Kong in 1940. 


The Ceylon Ordinance permits the Minister for Labour to apply the pro- 
visions concerning minimum wages to any particular trade and to establish a 
wages board consisting of the Conteciler of Labour and an equal number of 
members appointed by the Minister as representing employers and workers in 
the trade for which the board is established. Any wages board may determine 


; Ps Ct. pareve Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 557; Vol. XLIV, No. 1, 
uly » p. 64. 

2 UNITED Provinces, LABOUR DEPARTMENT: Labour Bulletin (Cawnpore), Vol. 1, No. 7, July 
1941; The Social Service Quarterly (Bombay), Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1941. 
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a minimum rate of wages for time work, a minimum rate for piece work, a guar- 
anteed time rate for piece workers, and an overtime rate. It may also determine 
the intervals at which wages shall be paid, normal daily hours of work (not to 
exceed 9), the weekly day of rest, and annual holidays. The Board's determina- 
tions are to be transmitted to the Minister and have effect of law on his approval. 

The Ordinance also contains general provisions regarding the payment of 
wages. All wages are payable in legal tender directly to the worker, subject only 
to authorised deductions. The periodicity of payment depends on the period 
of the contract. Where this does not exceed one week, wages are payable within 
three days of the end of the period, within five days in the case of contracts 
between one and two weeks, within ten days in the case of contracts between 
two weeks and one month, and within ten days of the end of each month where 
the period of the contract exceeds one month.* 


STATEMENT OF PoLiIcy BY THE CHILEAN PRESIDENT-ELECT 


In a communication addressed to the Chilean Workers’ 
Confederation on 17 January 1942, Mr. Juan Antonio Rios M., 
who was elected President of the country at the general election 
on 1 February, made a statement on the views of social policy 
which were guiding him in his electoral campaign. 


He said: 

Among the manifold activities of public administration, the improvement 
in the conditions of the working classes in general must form the basis for 
any sincerely democratic Government. Thus I consider that the organisa- 
tion of employed persons in trade unions is a conquest which workers and 
salaried employees have won in an evolutionary struggle for the improve- 
ment of their conditions, and it is clearly provided for in existing legislation. 
To refuse to recognise the right of association, or to trample it underfoot, is 
equivalent to attacking these fundamental democratic standards. 

I believe that before the question of the economic improvement of the 
masses is allowed to acquire an angry character of demands, protests and 
disturbances, it should be set in the forefront of Government action. 

An increase in wages for which the way is not prepared by a correspond- 
ing increase in production is a mere illusion . . . The only way to improve 
the economic situation of each individual is to increase the total volume of 
production. 

I am not ignoring the other factors that tend to increase the cost of 
living: the action of Tenadoats which must be dealt with at once; the irre- 
gularity in the distribution of prime necessities, which should be standardised 
and ee the egoistic and unpatriotic activities of speculators, against 
whom the most energetic action must be taken; and lastly the influence of 
the world war itself, which is depriving us of so many articles that we have 
to import, and at the same time is closing to us the markets where we might 
sell our own products. 

In any case, the economic activities of the country must be organised in 
such a way as to secure lasting and continuous employment for the worker. 


After urging the trade unions to work individually and collectively for in- 
creased production and intensified labour output, Mr. Rds added: 


Hitherto we have spoken of the living wage or salary, in other words, 
the amount that is needed in order that workers and salaried emplo 
should not starve to death. I proclaim the need of establishing, not only a 
living wage or salary, but a just wage or salary, in other words, the remunera- 
tion that corresponds to the importance and intrinsic value of the work done 
by each individual. 

As regards the international situation, I affirm the need of continual 
solidarity and the defence of democracy. 


Mr. Ridés, who represents the same political views as the for- 
mer President, Mr. Aguirre Cerda, will assume constitutional au- 
thority early in April. 


1 Ceylon Government Gazetie, 8 Aug. 1941. 
2 Communication to the I.L.0. 
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Foop Supriy Poiicy in Peru 


Several measures have been taken in Peru, especially since the 
outbreak of war, to overcome the shortage of certain foodstuffs and 
to counteract rises in prices. Although aggravated by the European 
conflict, the problem existed even before the war broke out; in some 
towns it was a consequence of the rural exodus; throughout the 
country, the cultivation of certain crops for export at the expense 
of others needed for home supply had created difficulty. 

From the administrative point of view questions of food supply 
policy were first entrusted to the Department of Social Welfare, 
which was set up in September 1939 and replaced in February 
1940 by the Directorate of Food (Direccién de Subsistencias).' 
This body was reorganised in January 1941 and continued to exist 
under the name of the National Directorate of Food Supply 
(Direccién de Alimentacion Nacional) until October, when it was 
closed down, its services being divided between the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs and the Ministry of Health and Labour. 

Side by side with these administrative measures, the Govern- 
ment took various steps to deal with the twofold problem of food 
supply and price control. Its action is analysed below: 


An Act, No. 8951, of 3 September 1939 empowered the Government to in- 
troduce the necessary restrictions on the freedom of trade and industry. It 
requires a special licence to be obtained before foodstuffs and certain other 
articles can exported or before any increase in their prices can be charged. 
For the better control of prices under this Act, a Decree of 26 March 1940 in- 
troduced various measures in the important provinces of Lima and Callao, 
such as stricter supervision of weights and measures and compulsory posting 
~ 4 of price lists by traders. In addition, the police officers may receive com- 
plaints from any buyer and may require the offending trader to appear before 
"geen authorities. Other Decrees have fixed retail prices for various food- 
stufis. 

One of the measures which seems to have been very effective in keeping 
down prices and preventing the hoarding of foodstuffs has been the creation 
by the Government of special sales centres under the Decree of 6 March 1941. 
At these centres foodstuffs are sold at the prices fixed for retail trade. The 
supplies are obtained by way of purchase, the Government having made it com- 
pulsory in certain cases to sell off goods which have been stored in railway yards 
and depots (Decree of 21 May 1941). 

Price control has been supplemented by various other measures. Thus by 
an Order of 26 March 1940 boards have been set up in the different provinces 
and districts, which are presided over by the prefect or sub-prefect concerned 
and include representatives of agriculture and commerce. Their duty is to inform 
the competent authority (originally the Directorate of Food) of the situation 
in the various provinces from the point of view of agricultural production and 
stock raising in order that the Government may arrange for the best distribu- 
tion of food “r= the country. These boards also play their part in con- 
trolling prices. The systematic stocktaking of food supplies has been strength- 
ened by an Order of the Directorate of Food requiring wholesale traders and 
heads of undertakings where foodstuffs are prepared or transformed to register 
with the Directorate and to declare once a month their stocks of foodstuffs and 
raw materials and their purchases, sales, and prices. A similar obligation is 
imposed on farmers in the provinces of Lima and Callao. 

Another Order of 26 March 1940 makes it compulsory in certain provinces 
to cultivate foodstuffs on any estate of more than 10 hectares in area. The pro- 
portion of the total cultivated area to be devoted to this purpose is fixed at 
10 per cent., but is reduced to 5 per cent. where a system of rotation is ible 
that will allow of two crops in the year. The Order also covers pastureland for 
dairy cattle. With a view to promoting the cultivation of a variety of crops, 


1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XIV, Nos, 9-10, 27 May-3 June 1940, p. 206. 
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the Government also decided in August 1940 to encourage land settlement. 

The control of prices and trade in general has been extended to the import 
and export of foodstuffs. In addition to Act No. 8951 mentioned above, Act 
No. 9047 of 13 January 1940 empowers the Government to alter the customs 
tariffs applicable to these articles. Under these two Acts various measures have 
been adopted, such as the Decree of 20 March 1941 prohibiting the export of 
fish. By a Decree of 29 April 1940 the Government even prohibited the exporta- 
tion of foodstuffs from specified provinces not only to other countries but also 
to other provinces. On the other hand, it has in some cases facilitated the trade 
in foodstuffs, for example by requiring the railways to reduce their freight rates. 
Measures have been taken to encourage imports. Thus a Decree of 26 March 
1940 temporarily abolished the import duties on livestock. The authorities 
must examine every application to import livestock, and a permit is issued only 
in cases where this is considered expedient and with reference to the quantity of 
livestock in question. The import duty on rice has also been reduced when only 
small quantities are involved. 

Lastly, the Government has taken such measures as making it compulsory 
to mix the flour used for making bread, and establishing ‘‘popular restaurants” 
financed by a tax on cigarettes. This last measure, it should be observed, however, 
dates back to 1932 and is not the outcome of the present circumstances.' 


LaBour LEGISLATION IN THE British West INDIES 


In parts of the British West Indies new action has been taken 
to regulate conditions in factories, to provide workmen’s compensa- 
tion, to fix minimum wage rates, and further to regulate shop 
employment. 


The British Government has addressed a circular despatch in November 
1939 to all colonial Governments, drawing attention to the grave need for mini- 
mising preventable accidents in factories and workshops, a subject which was 
also stressed by the West Indian Royal Commissioner and by the Labour Adviser 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The first legislative action taken on 
these recommendations in the West Indies was the adoption in Jamaica of the 
Factories Law of 1940:, which provides for the appointment of factory inspectors, 
the compulsory registration of factories, and the supervision of conditions therein 
and permits the issue of regulations on a number of matters affecting health and 
safety. Shorter Ordinances to the same general effect have been adopted in the 
Windward Islands’, and a Bill in the terms of the Jamaica Ordinance has been 
introduced in British Honduras.‘ 


The latest workmen’s compensation law in the West Indies is a St. Lucia 
Ordinance of 1941, gazetted on 18 October. The Ordinance includes in the 
definition of workmen entitled to compensation ns engaged in agriculture, 
an inclusion already effected in the Leeward Islands and St. Vincent but one 
which is expected to meet with considerable opposition in certain of the West 
Indian territories. 


Other legislative action taken in St. Lucia includes the adoption of a Shops 
(Hours) Ordinance, 1941, whereby the hours of work of shop assistants are 
limited (exclusive of meal times) to 56 hours in the week for small shops carrying 
an average stock not exceeding £50, and 41 hours in the week for larger shops. 
Minimum wage orders have been issued raising the rates previously fixed for 
oe labourers, shop assistants, and persons employed in the coaling of 

1ps.§ 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Jamaica, Factories Law, 1940, No. 43 of 1940. 
- s jrpuinien, Poctantas Ordinance, 1941, No. 10 of 1941; St. Vincent, Factories Ordinance, 1940, 

°. o! ‘ 

4 British Honduras Government Gazette, 10 May 1941. 

5 St. Lucia: ape (Hours) Ordinance, 1941, No. 5 of .1941; Workmen's Compensation Ordinance, 
1941, No. 7 of 1941; Labour (Conlin Snduetay) (Minimum Wage) Order, 1941; Labour (Minimum 
Ware) (Agricultural Labourers) , 1941; Labour (Minimum Wage) (Shop Assistants) Order, 
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THE ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 
APPOINTMENT OF ADVISORY BOARDS 


Under the Act of 30 April 1941 concerning the organisation of 
the Secretariat of State for Industrial Production in France, a 
department was set up for the general inspection of industrial 
production.! On 30 October 1941, an Order was issued attaching 
an advisory board to each of the inspectors of this department. 


These advisory boards consist of regional representatives of industry, com- 
merce, and handicrafts, who are designated by the Secretariat of State for In- 
dustrial Production. 

It is the duty of the members of each board to keep in touch with the com- 
petent general inspector of industrial production and keep him informed on all 
questions relating to industry, commerce, and handicrafts in the various branches 
of activity in the region. They may be consulted on any general questions or 
special cases for which the Secretariat of State for Industrial Production has 


competence.? 


ENFORCEMENT OF LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BULGARIA 
STRICTER PENALTIES FOR CONTRAVENTION 


A Ministerial Order of 19 September 1941, issued in Bulgaria 
in virtue of the Acts concerning civilian mobilisation* and the 
defence of the State, introduced special penalties for the con- 
travention of legislation in wartime. The Order also applies to the 
contravention of labour legislation. 


The maximum fines for contravention of the Collective Agreements Act have 
been increased fivefold, and those for contraventions of the regulations concern- 
ing industrial hygiene and safety, placing, and unemployment insurance are 
doubled. The minimum fine, against which no appeal is allowed, is increased 
from 300 leva to 2,000 and 3,000 leva respectively, according to the Act in question. 

The procedure for dealing with cases of contravention is speeded up and the 
records must note that the fine was imposed on account of a contravention com- 
mitted in wartime.‘ 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


LABOUR IN WARTIME REORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The establishment of a War Production Board and the naming 
of Mr. Donald M. Nelson as Chairman with wide discretionary 
powers has marked a new stage in the war organisation of the 
United States. In this new structure, the Labor Division con- 


1 Journal officiel, 8 May 1941, p. 1953. 

2 Idem, 1 Nov. 1941, p. 4744. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. Pe No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 437. 

4 Drjaven Vestnik, 19 Sept. 1941, No. 

5 Executive Order No. 9024, 16 jan. ae " establishing the War Production Board in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President and defining its functions and duties, set up the Board and abolished the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board established by Executive Order of 28 Aug. 1941, and 
amended or popes all previous Executive Orders with which it was in conflict. This Executive 
Order provided for inclusion in the Board of the Director General and Associate Director General 
of the Office of Production Mana: et Executive Order No. 9040, 24 Jan. 1942, defining addi- 
tional functions and duties of the War Production Board, abolished the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and amended the formal composition of the Board to provide for membership of the Lieu- 
tenant-General in charge of War Department Production andthe Director of the Labor — 
of the War Production Board in place of the Director and Associate Director of the O.P.M. 
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tinues to play a prominent part, while representatives of organised 
labour are co-operating directly with the President in the advisory 
war labour council and have been increasingly called into con- 
sultation in dealing with the reorganisation of industry for war 
production. 


The War Production Board. 


A War Production Board was established in the Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment by Executive Orders of 16 and 24 January 1942. The War roduction 
Board (W.P.B.) consists of the following: a Chairman (Mr. Nelson), the Secretary 
of War (Mr. Stimson), the Secretary of the Navy (Mr. Knox), the Federal Loan 
Administrator (Mr. Jones), the Lieutenant-General in Charge of War De- 

rtment Production (Mr. Knudsen), the Director of the Labor Division of the 

ar Production Board (Mr. Hillman), the Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration (Mr. Henderson), the Chairman of the Board of Economic War- 
fare (Mr. Wallace), and the Sepcin! Assistant to the President supervising the 
defence aid programme (Mr. Hopkins).1 

The Board as organised: operates a number of divisions. The duties of the 
Labor Division continue as under the previous organisation. In addition to 
the Labor Division, the Production Division, the Purchases Division, the Materials 
Division, and the Civilian Supply Division, carried over from the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, there is a new Division of Industry Operations, whose 
responsibility is primarily that of converting industries to war production as 
quickly as possible. 

Under the Division of Industry Operations there will be a series of separate 
branches for different industries and there will be an individual in charge of 
each of the more important industries, such as the automobile industry. The 
industry advisory committees set up through the Clearance Committee (for 
industry committees) and the labour advisory committees set up through the 
Labor Division of the War Production Board will continue, as under the Office 
of Production Management, to advise the Government representative in cha 
of each industrial branch. The scope of these committees, which will meet jointly 
under the chairmanship of the Government representative of the industry con- 
cerned, includes discussion of all problems of production that are of interest to 
management and labour. In addition to the organisation of these industry 
groups under the Division of Industry Operations, there is a similar but separate 
series of commodity groups, which report directly to the Materials Division. 
The basis of this distinction is that industries, such as copper, which have only 
a problem of increased production and not of conversion in any form, can be 
more easily dealt with directly by the Materials Division. 


War Labour Council. 


Negotiations begun as a result first of the no-strike agreement‘ and then of 
the recent suggestion by John L. Lewis for reunion of the American Federation 
of Labor (A.F. of L.) and the Congress of Industrial Organizations (C.I.0.) 
have resulted in the formation of a new advisory labour council, which held its 
first meeting with the President on 6 February 1942. The President proposed 
that representatives of the C.I1.0. and the A.F. of L. should form an adviso 
council which would meet with him periodically. In proposing the new council 
he stated that it would not restrict its attention to any one phase of the labour 
situation, but would deal with all questions ‘~~ 7 on labour’s maximum 
contribution and participation in the war effort. th the C.I.0. and A.F. of L. 
accepted the proposal.* 


1 For a description of the defence organisation of the United States at that date, see Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941. For fuller description of the defence structure 
and the role of employers’ and workers’ organisations in the Uni States, as of t. 1941, see 
oe eee Orrice: Wartime Developments in Government-Employer-Worker Colla- 

ation, ° ° 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 185, for a description of the 
first st taken to secure faster war luction and industry conversion by reorganisation of the 
Office Production Mana; ent. e subsequent changes in organisation by the absorption 
of the O.P.M. with the W.P.B. continued the policy initiated immediately after the entry of the 
United States into the war. 

3 See below, p. 319, for a description of the new organisation of the Labor Division in the 
field of labour supply. 

. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 182. 

& Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 9, 2 Feb. 1942. 
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Labour Representation in the Office of Civilian Defense. 


At a Conference held in Washington on 23 January 1942 between representa- 
tives:of the Office of Civilian Defense, the American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the Railroad Brotherhoods, a formal 
policy was adopted for providing for official representation of organised labour 
on municipal and State defence councils by persons selected directly by the 
labour = To implement this policy the Conference elected a National 
Labor Advisory Committee for the Office of Civilian Defense, composed of 37 
representatives of the A.F. of L., the C.1.0., and the Railroad Brotherhoods. 
In addition the Conference voted to continue as a sub-committee the former 
Advisory Committee, consisting of one member selected from each. 

The statement of federal policy of the Office of Civilian Defense adopted by 
the Conference provides for recognition by the Office that “‘labour’s role in the 
war is of vital importance to maximum production, adequate protection, and 
effective voluntary participation. Labour’s responsibilities require that labour 
shall be adequately represented in the determination of policy and in the adminis- 
tration of civilian defence’’. 

A declaration of principles was also adopted by the Conference, which in- 
cludes: the extension of State and local defence councils to include labour repre- 
sentation in every State and community as official members of these councils 
and through persons recommended by labour itself; organisation of labour com- 
mittees on civilian defence within the labour movement, to provide information 
and recommend policies to their representatives on local and State defence 
councils; and the development of the programme, personnel and policy of 
voluntary offices, so that they may increasingly meet the needs of workers in the 
communities and fully utilise their services. Further, the statement of principles 

rovides that the National Office of Civilian Defense shall advise regional, 

tate, and local councils as to the availability of skilled workers in the ranks of 
organised labour and recommend the enlistment of such groups in accordance 
with the number needed. The National Office of Civilian Defense will also 
suggest to its regional offices, State, and local defence councils the importance 
of securing the co-operation of labour and employer groups and developing a 
joint programme for the protection of industrial plants for its administration. 

he organised labour representatives are to inform the workers of these methods 
of co-operation and urge that it be carried on on a local and plant basis. 

The declaration of principles also includes recommendations concerning com- 
munity problems and, in particular, the assistance that organised labour can 
give towards securing information concerning community problems affecting 
standards of living, standards of work, and the community services, and chan- 
nelling such information to the Office of Civilian Defense.* 


Defense Communications Board. 


As a result of the meeting between the Labor Advisory Committee of the 
Office of Production Management and the Defense Communications Board, the 
Board will invite representatives from labour to act on seven committees handling 
the problems of aviation, cable, domestic broadcast, international broadcast, 
radio communication, telegraph, and telephone. Joint meetings will be held 
between industry and labour advisory committees in the field of communications 
in order to ensure a continued interest in the effective formulation of basic plans 


affecting communication systems in the emergency. * 


PROHIBITION OF STRIKES AND LocKkouts IN NORWAY 
DEATH PENALTY INTRODUCED BY THE GERMAN AUTHORITIES 


An Order ‘‘to secure the national economy and industrial peace”’ 
was issued on 17 September 1941 by the German Commissioner 
for the occupied territory of Norway, which introduced the penalty 
of forced labour, and, in serious cases, the death penalty, for any 
person who through a strike or lockout, or the damaging or 
sabotage of works or equipment, or the incitement of others, or 





1 Victory, 27 Jan. 1942. 
2 New York Times, 9 Jan. 1942. 
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a wilful reduction of output, or in any other way, disorganises or 
endangers the national economy and industrial peace. In addition, 
part or all of his property may be confiscated. The Northern S.S. 
and Police Court (the German police court) is to deal with con- 
traventions of the Order.? 





EMPLOYMENT 


Lasour SupPLY MACHINERY IN THE UNITED STATES 


In order to strengthen the effectiveness of the United States 
Employment Service in meeting wartime labour requirements, the 
President of the United States has instructed Federal and State 
authorities to merge State Employment Services into one nationally 
operated Employment Service. 


The President’s message to all State Governors reads as follows: 


Now that this country is actually at war it is more than ever necessary 
that we utilise to the fullest possible extent all of the man-power and woman- 
power of this country to increase our production of war materials. This can 
only be accomplished by centralising recruiting work into one agency. 

At present, as you know, the United States Employment Service consists 
of fifty separate State and territorial employment services, whose operations 
are loosely co-ordinated by the Federal Government. In order that there 
may be complete responsiveness to the demands of national defence and 
epeedy, uniform, effective action to meet rapidly changing needs, it is essential 
that all of these separate employment services become a uniformly and of 
necessity nationally operated employment service. 

I have, therefore, given instructions to the proper Federal officials that 
the necessary steps be taken to accomplish this purpose at once. 

I ask that you likewise instruct the proper officials of your State to transfer 
to the United States Employment Service all of the present personnel, records, 
and facilities required for this operation. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Government is already paying practically 100 per 
cent. of the cost of operation and the State personnel has been recruited on a 
merit basis, there will be no difficulty in transferring State employees into the 
Federal service. These employment offices will continue to service the un- 
employment compensation agency, so that there will be no need to set up 
duplicate offices. 

I shall appreciate your advising me at once of your full co-operation so 
that the conversion a a the present employment service into a truly national 
service may be accomplished without delay.* 


The Federal Security Administrator stated that the Employment Service 
would be nationalised with the least possible disturbance of present methods of 
operation and procedures, and that Federal operation of the Service would 
“provide a direct administration line straight from the Director of the United 
States Employment Service . . . a the 12 regional labour supply officers 
of the service, to the individual State and local offices’’. He appealed to emplo 
to recruit their workers only through public employment offices, to utilise wanker 
economically, and to refrain from all practices which would hinder or prevent 
maximum utilisation of labour resources.’ 

At about the same time, the new Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the Employment Service (John J. Corson) was made the head of 

1 Verordnungsblatt fur die besetzten norwegischen Gebiete, No. 8, 18 Sept. 1941. 


2 The New York Times, 20 Dec. 1941, 
* Feperat Securiry Acency, Sociat Securiry Boarp: Release, 19 Dec. 1941. 
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the Labor Supply Branch of the Office of Production Management, in order to 
centralise more closely the activities of Federal agencies dealing with the recruit- 
ment and placement of labour supply. A new Labor Supply Policy Committee 
was set up to advise the Labor Division of the O.P.M. The Committee, composed 
of six representatives of management and six of organised labour, will be respons- 
ible for making policies to govern the wartime mobilisation of industrial 
workers. 

Both the American Federation of Labou and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have urged an even greater unification of labor supply activity. In 
a letter to the President of the United States, the President of the C.1.0. urged 
that complete responsibility for labour supply be given to the Department of 
Labor, thereby ending duplication among various Federal agencies. His letter 
reads in part: 





















The C.1.0. has for some time now made repeated efforts to have established 
a unified and coherent labour supply policy. It is of the utmost importance to 
organised labour that the nation’s workers be utilised in the common effort 
as effectively as possible. 

Up to the present no coherent labour supply policy has been established 
by the Government. In large part this has been due to the fact that respons- 
ibility for the various agencies whose work affects the problem of labour 
supply has been dispersed among a number of Government departments, 
both permanent and emergency. Even more serious is the fact that most 
of such agencies have been operated without the close co-operation with 
ot tage labour that is so essential to the proper administration of labour 
su seh 

sid © you know, organised labour has always regarded the Department of 
Labor as best suited to deal with problems affecting the working people. It is 
our judgment that this Department, fortified by additional personnel from 
organised labour, is the proper agency to handle the critical questions of 
labour supply. This includes training, the utilisation of public employment 
offices, and the determination of proper deferment policies on the part of the 
Selective Service System. 

I would therefore ask your immediate consideration of the administration 
steps necessary to put such changes into effect.? 






















DEFENCE MIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Committee of the House of Representatives, which has 
been investigating interstate migration caused by the national 
defence programme of the United States, has issued a second in- 
terim report.? The report contains a series of recommendations for 
a more complete utilisation of the country’s man-power in war 
production. These recommendations are followed by an analytical 
summary of the Committee’s findings.‘ 











Recommendations of the Committee. 


The Committee considered that undirected migration and defence unemploy- 
ment were symptoms of a failure to plan war production effectively. Its first re- 
commendation, therefore, urged the creation of a single civilian board with full 
responsibility for procurement and production planning for civilian and military 
needs. Under the board, a special technical staff, skilled in engineering and pro- 
duction, would keep a continuous inventory and check on resources of all kinds; 
and contract allocations would be based on their findings. Secondly, the Com- 
mittee recommended ‘‘complete utilisation of America’s industrial capacity’’, 















10.P.M. LaBor Drvision: Release, 31 Dec. 1941. 

2 The New York Times, 2 Jan. 1942. 

3For an analysis of an earlier report on interstate migration, see International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 428. 

4 U.S. Concress, House oF REPRESENTATIVES. SELECT COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING NATIONAL 
DEFENSE MIGRATION PURSUANT TO House RESOLUTION 113: Second Interim Report, 19 Dec. 
1941 (Washington, 1941). i 
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which would involve a systematic plan of putting to work all idle capacity and 
converting consumer goods industries to war production. Regional offices under 
the central production board would act as clearing houses for small and medium 
companies, so that they would be able to play a full part in the war programme; 
and subcontracting, pooling, ‘‘exploding”’, and other devices would be expanded 
with a view to incorporating small producers in the war effort. Thirdly, the 
Committee urged that all contracts greater than $500,000 should be reviewed, 
in order to determine the extent to which ot gene on them could be expedited 
through better conversion of existing facilities, subcontracting, and shift organ- 
isation. 

The Committee recommended, further, that the re-employment of displaced 
workers and the transfer of workers from non-essential to war work should be 
“an integral part of the planning of production”. It urged, moreover, that the 
transfer of displaced workers should be planned in advance of the fact of un- 
employment. In doing this, it stated that a first prerequisite was a complete in- 
ventory of labour supply. The central and regional boards should be responsible 
for the execution and planning of policy in regard to the transfer of labour to war 
work; and, wherever possible, the establish procedures of collective bargaining 
should be retained and used. The Government should use its full influence to 
promote and execute agreements by employers holding war contracts to absorb 
displaced workers without discrimination or delay. 

Finally, the Committee recommended the development of a national pro- 
gramme of training and transfer of workers to war production. Certification for 
training and transfer should be without regard to residence or means tests. The 
facilities of the Work Projects Administration should be completely converted to 
help to carry out this programme. The amount of unemployment compensation 
benefit payments should * increased and their duration extended to 26 weeks. 


Comments on these recommendations were expressed by two members of 
the Committee. The first member dissented to a part of the recommendation 
on contract review and to that on unemployment compensation and training 
of the unemployed. He considered that training opportunities should not be 
limited to W.P.A. clients and the unemployed, but should also include “worthy 
self-sustaining individuals’. The second felt that the recommendations did not 
go far enough in emphasising the urgent need for conversion of production to war 


needs, and that the need for integrating labour into every phase of the defence 
effort had not been frankly faced. He stated, for example: “I do not believe that 
labour will whele-beartedlly support the war programme until it is given a voice 
in the formulation and execution of policy decisions regarding war production”’. 


Analytical Summary of Findings. 


Without entering into any detail here as to the findings summarised by the 
Committee in its report, the contents of the various sections are worth indicating 
briefly. The first section deals with defence unemployment, and summarises 
data relating to the impact on employment of raw material shortages, restric- 
tions on strategic supplies, and priorities. The second section illustrates this 
analysis with a description of the experience of the automobile industry. The 
failure to convert the facilities of this industry to war production was estimated 
to have resulted, by January 1942, in the displacement of approximately 100,000 
workers in a single State—Michigan; and it was believed that many of them 
would remain unemployed until the fall of 1942. The effect of unemployment 
on the mobile labour force in Michigan is the subject of a further analysis, which 
notes two factors in particular: the geographical origins of the recent applicants 
for employment in the automobile industry, and the effect of the superimposition 
of defence work upon an expanding civilian economy. The following sections de- 
vote attention to measures for relieving defence unemployment and for transferring 
displaced workers to war work. The general ree | a of labour transfer from 
non-essential to essential work are discussed on a community-wide and industry- 
wide basis; and the efforts which have been made by the Labor Division of 
the O.P.M. are examined. The next section, ‘Conversion and Defense Employ- 
ment in the Automobile Industry”, analyses employment trends on defence 
and non-defence work and summarises views concerning the convertibility of 
the industry to war production. Finally, the last section discusses the n for 
a co-ordinated plan for the utilisation of all the existing industrial facilities of the 
nation in the interests of war production. 
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Lasour Suppiy Poiicy In GREAT BRITAIN 


Various modifications have been made in recent months in 
the arrangements for the mobilisation and redistribution of labour 
in Great Britain. The system of reservation for military service 
by occupational blocks has been replaced by a system of individual 
deferment; and the liability to undertake national service of some 
kind has been extended to women. At the same time, mobilisa- 
tion of women for a selected list of war employments has been 
speeded up, and restrictions have been placed on the engagement 
of all women in the age group being mobilised most extensively. 
In connection with the scheme for the concentration of production, 
women of age groups considered to be the most mobile are being 
withdrawn from a variety of less essential employments. Finally, a 
call has been issued for the entry into employment of “at least 
1,000,000” married women for either part-time or full-time work. 


ALLOCATION OF MaAN-PoWER BETWEEN INDUSTRY AND THE ARMED FORCES 


The Report of the Committee on Skilled Men in the Services 
(previously summarised in these pages!) indicated the growing 
needs of the armed forces for more men, skilled as well as unskilled; 
and it suggested that these needs should be met by further with- 
drawals of male workers from industry. In October 1941, the 
Minister of Labour said that he was “‘coming to the conclusion”’ 
that, given the general shortage of man-power, reservation from 
military service by occupational blocks was no longer desirable. 
In December, the Prime Minister announced that it had been 
decided to replace the system of block reservation by a system of 
individual deferment based on an examination of each man’s case 
in order to determine his indispensability to industry. ? 


The transition between the two systems is being carried out by raising the 
ages of reservation under the Schedule of Reserved Occupations by one-year 
steps at monthly intervals beginning at 1 January 1942. The scheme does not 
apply to some categories of workers covered in the present Schedule (including 
men in the merchant navy, certain branches of civil defence, and men in student 
occupations); and other a of workers (such as building trades opera- 
tives, coal miners, agricultural workers, and civil servants) are being dealt with 
by special deferment schemes. 

Under the new general scheme, men whose deferment is withdrawn are 
given notice of this fact, and their employers have an opportunity to apply for 
individual deferment “‘in the case of those men who are engaged in work of 
vital national importance for whom substitutes cannot be obtained”. Men who 
are not granted deferment are to be transferred to fill other vacancies in war 
work if they belong to important highly-skilled occupations; otherwise they are 
to be called up for service. Decisions on applications for deferment are made 
by new district man-power boards, which are being set up in 45 districts and 
consist of a labour supply officer (as a rule the chairman or a member of the 
existing labour supply committee), a military recruiting officer in charge of the 
local military recruiting branch of the Ministry of Labour, a deferment 
officer, a woman-power officer, and a chairman. The deferment of men under 
25 years of age, except those employed in occupations of the highest importance, 
has already been cancelled. Other deferments are to be dealt with by the man- 
power boards. Discussing the functions of the boards, the Prime Minister 


stated: 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 569. 
2 Minisrry oF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Man-Power Gnd. 6324, London, 1941). The 
age of liability to national service was raised from an upper limit of 41 to 51 years of age. 
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In order that these district boards may, with full knowledge, be able to 
give decisions, the object held in view wil be twofold; first, to transfer men 

rom less essential work to work of greater importance in the war effort, and 
also to obtain men to keep up the armed forces. Men in the munitions and 
other vital war industries and services who become de-reserved under the 
new scheme and in respect of whom deferment is not granted will, in general, 
be recognised as available for transfer to work of higher priority in those 
same industries, and a redistribution of labour within the munitions and 
other essential industries will be secured. This will, of course, affect only a 
fraction, but a very important fraction. Men in other industries, not war 
industries, not granted deferment will be called up to the forces. I am 
trying to keep the munitions clear of the new requirements of the armed 
forces, as far as possible. 


The National Service (No. 2) Act, 1941, was adopted on 18 December 1941.2 
It extends liability to national service to women, with the exception of married 
women not living apart from their husbands by decree or court order, women 
with children of their own under 14 years of age living with them, and women 
already serving in the auxiliary forces or aertied nursing or medical services. 
In the first instance, however, the Government proposes to call up single women 
in the age groups between 20 and 30. These women may be compelled to join 
the women’s auxiliary forces or the civil defence services or to take up specified 
jobs in industry. Women engaged in vital war work (such as munition workers, 
transport workers, land workers, and nurses) will not be called upon for other 
national service. In fact the Prime Minister suggested that probably only one- 
quarter or one-third of the whole gruup of women aged 20-30 would be required to 
change their present employment for one more useful to the war effort. Each 
woman's case is examined by the district man-power boards, which (as is noted 
above) include a woman-power officer.‘ Facilities will be provided for deferment 
of her calling up on grounds of serious personal hardship, indispensability in her 
resent employment, and conscientious objection. In explaining the Act to the 
ouse of Pameuen, the Minister of Labour said: 


Administratively, we propose to give women an option, as we explained 
last week, rather wider than for men. We have to deal with all kinds of 
difficulties, and the option will probably reduce to a very large extent the 
difficulties that would otherwise occur under the deferment machinery. 
Therefore there will be the call-up for the women’s auxiliary forces, but 
women will have an opportunity of going into certain forms of civil defence 
or certain jobs specified by the Ministry of Labour. We have to get a large 
number of what have been called mobile women, to fill the filling factories, 
to deal with the wide expansion looming ahead in aircraft and in other forms 
of munition production. To do that, it is felt preferable to transfer, under 
this Bill, the younger and more mobile women, using those who are married, 
or married women with children who can work, in their locality or in filling 
up the vacancies caused either in commercial life or otherwise. That 
— also to older women who are less mobile through their responsibilities 
at home.* 


THe UTILISATION OF WomAN-PoWER 


Various steps have been taken to direct women into essential 
industrial employment or service. 


Registration and Selection of Women. 


Under the Registration for Employment Order of March 1941, all women 
between the ages of 21 and 31 inclusive, had been registered by the end of 1941; 
those aged 20 were registered in January 1942; and it is « Be” to register 
those between the ages of 32 and 40 at fortnightly intervals during the coming 
months. These registrations will be used, as necessary, for the purposes of the 
National Service Acts.* 


1 Parliamentary wwe House of Commons, 2 Dec. 1941, col. 1039. 
25 and 6 Geo. 6, ch. 4 
3 Statutory Rules ‘and Orders, 1941, No. 2131, dated 18 Dec. 1941, National Service (Women). 
4 Mnvistry of LABOUR AND Nationa Service: Man-Power 
Fh per meng Debates, House f oa. 9 tee. Toes cols. er 1432. ay 
addition, boys and girls between ages are to be registered interviewed 
by special youth committees of the education authority. 
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On 9 December 1941, the Minister of Labour stated that over 3,000,000 
women in all had been registered, and over 900,000 of them had been interviewed. 
Over 12,000 women from the registered age classes were being transferred each 
week to the services or to war industry, while from all age classes, whether re- 
gistered or not, the employment exchanges were “‘filling vacancies in principal 
munition industries for 20,000 women a week’’. During the months following 
June 1940, the Minister stated that over 1,000,000 women had been transferred 
to munitions production and vital war industries and services. He declared 
that if greater use had been made of small buildings and more attention given 
to war plant location, nearer the people’s homes, ‘‘that 1,000,000 might well 
have been doubled”’, adding: ‘But it was impossible to do that’’. Of the 1,000,000 
women transferred, as many as 750,000 were married women, unoccupied women, 
and domestic servants (‘‘a pretty good response from people with domestic 
ne rw yeni and the other 250,000 were transferred from less essential 
industries.! 


Restriction on Engagement of Women Workers. 


In order to direct the women into the most useful employment and to cut 
the ibilities of loss through leakage to inessential work or no work at all, 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service has made an Order which grants 
the employment exchanges a monopoly of the placement of all women in the 
country between the ages of 20 and 30.* “‘I have to applythis Order’’, the Minister 
of Labour stated, “‘so that every employer who wants to employ a woman 
between these ages must go through the employment exchanges. I believe that 
the we iy want to be told where to go and what to do, and I am sure they will 
respond.””* 


Compulsory Withdrawal of Women of Certain Ages from Non-Essential Employ- 
ment, 


In order to accelerate the release of as many mobile women as ible and 
to force employers, in concentrating production, to substitute for mobile workers 
as many immobile women as possible, the Minister of Labour has been introduc- 
ing a comb-out of all women between certain ages in specified non-essential oc- 
cupations. This movement of withdrawal has so far been — to women 
between the ages of 20 and 25, with certain exceptions, in the heavy and light 
clothing trades, the woollen and worsted industry, the boot and shoe industry, 
the retail distribution trades (other than food), the post office services, and 
municipal employment (non-manual staffs); all volunteer organisations have been 
ordered to comb out all women employed in a voluntary capacity who are between 
the ages of 20 and 30; and the position of all women civil servants between those 
ages is being re-examined. In all of these withdrawals, however, exceptions are 
made to meet the needs of the industry in question. For example, in the with- 
drawal of women from firms in the light clothing industry, firms engaged 75 
per cent. or more on the production of clothing of general utility have “‘protec- 
tion”’ for all of their female labour force, including women in the 20-25 age group; 
in other words, the Ministry of Labour and National Service will not take a 
woman worker from such a firm without first providing a substitute for her. 
In the case of the withdrawal of women employed by the local authorities, no 
such woman will be taken from her a without prior consultation 
with the local authority concerned, and the following categories of women are 
excluded from consideration: women employed in a professional, technical, or 
administrative capacity, shorthand a machine operators employed on 
such work for 50 per cent. or more of their time, staffs employed in hospitals 
and other institutions such as day nurseries and maternity and child welfare 
centres (subject to special arrangements for clerical workers), mental deficiency 
staffs (subject to the same reservation), and nursing staffs including probationers. 


Mobilisation of Married Women. 


The Minister of Labour has called for the entry of ‘‘at least 1,000,000” married 
women into war industry, and has emphasised that women must be willing to 


1 Parlia Debates, House of Commons, 9 Dec. 1941, cols. 1435-1437. 


mentary . 
2 The Employment of Women cc of it) Order, (The Timcs, 24 1942). 
* The Manchester Guardion, 3 Nov. 1941; Be Delp Heele Siw a 
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work, and employers must be willing to employ women, on a part-time basis if 
they cannot work full time. He stated in November 1941: 


. . « It is only by the use of such part-time women’s labour wherever this 
is practicable that we shall be able to achieve full mobilisation of our woman- 
power, and I would ask employers to consider carefully how far they can 
assist the war effort by organising their work on a part-time basis so as to 
release labour, particularly mobile women, for service or war employment 
elsewhere. Schemes of part-time women’s labour have been successfully in- 
troduced by a number of firms and undertakings.! 


The Prime Minister reinforced this view, stating that the 11,000,000 married 
women or women doing household work comprised the largest reserve for in- 
dustry and home defence for the future: 


The part-time employment of women in industry has already been de- 
veloped, but on nothing like the scale which must be reached in the months 
which lie before us. This is a matter to which employers would be wise to 
give their immediate attention. They should consider whether and to what 
extent they can adapt their businesses, particularly smaller businesses and 
industries, to a part-time system. An immense variety of arrangements are 
possible to enable women to divide up domestic tasks and then be free to 
work close at hand in the factory or the field. The treatment of the problem 
must be flexible . . . Whenever practicable, work will be brought as near 
to the homes as possible . . . The whole of this process needs to be developed 
with the greatest energy and contrivance.* 


RESTRICTIONS ON TRANSFERS IN THE BUILDING AND Civil, ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRY 


The Building and Civil Engineering (Restriction on Transfer) 
Order was made on 18 December 1941 and became effective on 12 
January 1942.4 The Order is designed to strengthen the controls 
over the movement of labour in the building and civil engineering 
industries by ensuring that labour in those industries will be moved 
only to essential work and will be utilised to best advantage and 
with the utmost economy. 


The Order provides that where a person is employed on a particular site by 
a building or civil engineering employer, the employer may not transfer him to 
any other site or undertaking for pos em ent by the same or any other employer 
without obtaining permission to do so | tor a national service officer. In apply- 
ing for permission, the employer must provide information on the name and 
occupation of the worker or workers concerned, the undertaking to which he is 
to be transferred, and the date of the proposed transfer. The Minister of Labour 
and National Service may exempt building or civil engineering employers gen- 
erally or any particular employer or class of employers from these obligations, 
or he may exempt all workers or particular workers or classes of workers. The 
national service officers may, on application being made to them, give employers 
permission to employ persons or any class of persons interchangeably on two 
or more sites. 

Notice of the termination of the employment of any person employed by a 
building and civil ae employer must be given immediately by the em- 
ployer to the national service officer in writing (including details of the worker’s 
occupation); and each person who leaves the employment of any such omplaver 
must report at once to the local office nearest his place of work or to any other 
office that he may have notified to his employer before leaving his employment. 
Employers or workers may be exempted from these requirements (either generally 
or individually) by directions of the Minister. 

Directions issued or permissions given under the Order may have effect 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 18 Nov. 1941, col. 208. 
2 Idem, 2 Dec. 1941, cols. 1047-1048. 
2 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1941, No. 2068. 
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either generally “‘or as to such area, for such purposes, in such circumstances 

or for such period as may be specified’, and may be cancelled or modified at 

any time. Nothing in the Order affects the provisions of the Essential Work 
(Building and Civil Engineering) (No. 2) Order, 1941!, which replaced, on 18 

a the first Essential Work Order for those industries (made in 
une 1941).? 


TRAINING COURSES FOR FOREMEN 


The Ministry of Labour and National Service, in conjunction 
with the Board of Education and the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, is organising courses of lectures in foremanship at technical 
colleges in a number of industrial areas. 


The lectures, which are open to women as well as to men, are to cover the 
following subjects: general principles of foremanship and supervision; principles 
of production and planning; elements of labour management; costing and re- 
muneration. 

The courses are normally of 72 hours’ duration, and are to be given (asa rule) 
in evening meetings of 2 hours each, held twice a week; an examination will be 
given at the end of the course. No allowances or expenses are paid by the Ministry 
to students, but no fees are charged for the course. The establishment of a course 
in any particular locality depends upon sufficient local demand; and employers 
and workers interested in the scheme are advised by the Ministry to get into 
touch with their local employment exchange. 

In announcing the inauguration of the courses, the Ministry declared its ap- 
preciation of the fact that it is impossible to produce a foreman simply by a 
course of lectures: 


Both personality and considerable technical experience are required, and 
the intention of the courses is to give the wider background which will be 
useful to men already possessing these qualifications. On this account only 
existing foremen and other applicants with the necessary experience will be 
accepted . . . Employers, however, are invited to put forward other persons 
of the same type who they consider will benefit from taking the course.* 


EXTENSION OF DILUTION AGREEMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


Regulations to govern the principles and procedures for the 
dilution of skilled labour in the sheet metal, metal moulding, and 
electrical trades in the Commonwealth of Australia were made in 
October 1941.4 The Regulations for each trade incorporate the 
principles of agreement formulated after discussions with the em- 
ployers and workers in those industries. Generally speaking, the 
Regulations are similar to those previously adopted for the dilution 
of skilled labour in the engineering, boilermaking, and blacksmith 
trades.’ They apply to such States in the Commonwealth and to 
such trades in the industries as may be specified by the Minister 
for Labour and National Service. By notices dated 31 October 
1941, the Electrical Trades Regulations were applied in New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania, to the trades in which tradesmen, electrical fitters, 
and/or armature winders and electrical mechanics are engaged. 

1 Idem, 1941, No. 2067. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 431. 
3 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Aug. 1941, p. 158. 
aa oe Security (Electrical Trades Dilution) Regulations, 29 Oct. 1941, Statutory Rules 
194 National Security (Sheet Metal Trades Dilution) Regulations, 29 Oct. 1941, Statutory Rules 


1941, No. 254; 
. Security (Metal Moulding Trades) Regulations, 29 Oct. 1941, Statutory Rules 1941, 


. 252. 
5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 576. 
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The Sheet Metal Trades Regulations were applied in New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Queensland, to the trades 
in which first-class bench hands and welders are engaged. The 
Metal Moulding Trades Regulations were applied in New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania, to 
the trades in which plate and machine moulders and/or core- 
makers are engaged.' 


Machinery for Applying the Regulations. 

The machinery for putting the Regulations into practice consists of bipartite 
central dilution committees for each of the industries, with an independent 
chairman representing the Minister for Labour and National Service, and with 
the following responsibilities: 


(a) To decide on matters referred to them by local committees; 
(b) To direct and supervise the work of the local committees; 
(c) To advise the Minister on the form of agreement to be made under 
the Regulations; 
i. (d) To advise the Minister as to the registers to be kept under the Regu- 
tions; 
(e) To advise the Minister generally in giving effect to the Regulations.* 


In addition, local dilution committees are appointed by the Minister, one 
in each State, and are composed in the same way as the central committees." 
The local committees have the following functions: 


(a) To determine whether any and what number of “added’’ trades- 
men are to be allotted to any employer, and whether the number is to be in- 
creased or decreased; 

(6) To determine the added tradesmen or trainees whose names should 
be removed from the Register or who are to be suspended from employ- 
ment or training; 

(c) To advise the central dilution committees on the theoretical and 
practical training of trainees; 

(d) To determine the disposition, for purposes of training, of men to 
be trained or being trained in industrial establishments, and to declare estab- 
lishments to be approved for training work; 

(e) To determine the allotment of men trained in accordance with 
the Regulations.‘ 


Conditions for Dilution. 


A basic principle of all dilution arrangements in Australia is that all recognised 
tradesmen, available for and willing to work and competent to perform the work 
required, shall be employed before any added tradesmen are enga or up- 
graded. Therefore, all the Regulations provide that no employer shall engage or 
upgrade or continue to employ an added tradesman on work ordinarily performed 
byanr ised tradesman, if a recognised tradesman of the same classification 
is available, willing, and competent to perform the work required. When an 
employer reduces his labour forces, he shall not dismiss, without the consent of 
a local dilution committee, any recognised tradesmen while an added tradesman 
of the same classification is employed by him in the same establishment. No 
recognised tradesman shall be discriminated against by reason only of his age 
or because of a minor disability, if the local committee certifies his competency.* 
Moreover every added tradesman shall enter into an agreement with the Com- 


1 Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, No. 218, 4 Nov. 1941. 

2 The Central Dilution (Metal M ing Trades) Committee is charged with giving advice 
as to the better utilisation of the services of metal moulding trades workers and the organisation 
of moulding operations in establishments where such workers are employed. 

ject to variation to give full representation to different tradesmen in the various States. 

4 The functions of the local committees in the metal moulding trades differ slightly, and in- 
clude inspection of the facilities of industrial establishments carrying on metal moulding for 
training such apprentices, and a the appropriate ticeship authority whether em- 
— taking apprentices in the ding trades have the appropriate facilities for training 


em. 
5 This does not apply in establishments where a pension scheme is in force, unless the Com- 
mittee directs that it should apply. 
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monwealth seven days after being required to do so by a local committee to 
abandon his employment if and when a recognised tradesman of the same class- 
ification, declared to be competent to perform the work required, is available 
and willing to take up employment. 


Selection, Training and Upgrading of Dilutees. 


If the local committee is satisfied that there is a shortage of recognised trades- 
men in the State, it may authorise the engagement or upgrading of the number 
of suitable adult workers who are poi nw necessary to perform the work 
ordinarily done by recognised tradesmen. It may also select a number of such 
persons to undergo a course of intensive training in the trade in question. Asa 
rule, these workers will be selected from among the people in the State in which 
the local committee works; but if the central committee considers it desirable, 
some or all of these workers shall be selected from other States. No added trades- 
men may be engaged, upgraded, or selected from outside the industry concerned 
while any suitable person employed inside the industry is available. Before 
undergoing training, a worker must agree to carry out for the duration of the war, 
if and as required, the duties for which he is to be trained. 

During training, in a technical training establishment, the dilutee is to be 
paid at a rate not less than the rate of the basic wage payable under any award 
relating to the industry in question in the locality where he is in training, or if 
training in an employer’s workshop, not less than the rate of the basic wage 
fixed for the ndideaest in which he is training, or if on production work 
ordinarily done by a full tradesman, not less than the rate of the wage prescribed 
for the work on which he is employed in the establishment.* ter training, 
added tradesmen are to be paid not less than the wage prescribed for the work 
on which they are employed. 


Apprentices. 


When added tradesmen are engaged, apprentices or improvers in the fifth 
year of training in the electrical and sheet metal trades are to be paid not less 
than the prescribed rate for tradesmen; and these persons are to be considered 


as tradesmen for the purposes of computing how many apprentices may be em- 
ployed by any employer. An employer may require any such apprentice to 
transfer as an apprentice to another employer who has undertaken to employ 
him as such in an establishment approved by the local committee as suitable for 
the completion of his training.* 


Register of Dilution Arrangements. 


The Department of Labour and National Service is required to establish and 
maintain in each State a register for each trade, in which are to be recorded 
particulars relating to trainees and added tradesmen. Members of the local 
committees are to have access to the registers and the Department is required 
to supply to the organisations of employers and workers concerned specified 
details in regard to the added tradesmen and trainees brought into the industries. 


Position in regard to Military Service. 


A recognised tradesman or added tradesman covered by the Regulations, 
including apprentices, is not to be appointed to or enlisted in the defence 
forces unless it is intended that his trade skill is to be fully utilised in that force. 
If, after enlistment, it is found that his skill is not fully utilised, he is to be 
released from the force. 


Agreement in the Metal Moulding Trades. 


The Metal Moulding Trades Dilution Regulations contain further principles 
of agreement between the employers and workers in the industry in a Schedule 
attached to the Regulations. It was agreed that: 





1 Special arrangements are made for fixing the wages of certain categories of workers bein 
upgraded in the electrical and sheet metal trades. In the metal moulding trades, it is provid 
that every employer shall pay to any added machine moulder employed by him: 

(a) For an adult, not less than the prescribed wage for the work on which he is employed; 

(6) For a worker under the age of 21, not less than the wage which would be payable under 

the appropriate award or determination if he were employed as an unapprenticed male 
junior. 

* An amendment of the National Security (Engineering Trades Dilution) Regulations (Statu- 
tory Rules 1941, No. 255) incorporates similar provisions in regard to apprentices in the dilution 
agreement for the engineering industry. 
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(1) Labouring work now performed by moulders shall be performed by 
assistants. 

(2) Employers are to be urged to take their full proportion of apprentices 
in foundries where proper facilities for learning the trade are available. 

(3) Wherever practicable, jobbing moul and/or core-makers now 
doin pinto and/or machine moulding and/or core-making shall be elevated 
to jobbing work and an opportunity shall be given to plate and/or machine 
moulders who were apprenticed to learn jobbing moulding in Victoria to 
work solely on jobbing work. 

(4) The parties should endeavour to have a more equitable distribution 
of defence work amongst the States, thus avoiding a shortage of labour in 
one State and a surplus in another State. 

(5) The parties will endeavour to make foundry conditions safer for 
working by introducing safety schemes and by making employees com- 
ply strictly with Federal and State factory legislation and/or awards. 

(6) The parties will endeavour to get all foundry workers on the reserved 
list of occupations. 

(7) The parties will take a to bring back into the eater, wherever 
possible, men who have reti from the industry or from vernment 
service. 


EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND APPRENTICESHIP 
IN NEw Z#ALAND 


The annual reports of the New Zealand Departments of Labour 
and Social Security, covering the year ended 31 March 1941, contain 
information relating to the trend of factory employment, apprentice- 
ship, and unemployment benefit during the fiscal year 1940-41. 
The expansion of factory employment is reflected in the decrease 
in applications for unemployment benefit, while the shortage of 
skilled labour and the heavy demands of the armed forces on the 


limited supply of such labour are reflected to some extent in the 
apprenticeship situation. 


Factory Employment. 

The number of factories registered in the Dominion decreased by 201, but 
the number of factory workers in employment increased by 3,419, as pe 
with the preceding year. The total number of factory workers was 132,907, of 
whom 82,316 were men and 34,291 were women. Since the outbreak of war, the 
number of employed factory workers has increased by about 9,000. The greatest 
increases occurred in boot and shoe manufacturing, clothing manufacturing, 
engineering, glass manufacturing, meat freezing, paper milling, tobacco and 
cate manufacturing, and woollen milling. In some industries employment 
fell off largely because of a shortage of materials. 

The report of the Department of Labour states that it is too early to draw 
definite conclusions as to the effect of the withdrawal of men from industry for 
military service and as to the extent to which women have replaced them. Em- 
ployment in the motor and cycle engineering trades, which increased from 4,806 
in 1933-34 to 8,399 in 1939-40, decreased to 7,258 in 1940-41. This was due in large 
part to the withdrawal of men for air force units, and in part to the effect of the 
rationing of petrol. 

Owing to the need for ter production, shift work for women has been in- 
troduced in some trades by emergency regulations, and similar arrangements 
have been made for men engaged on certain essential war work where such pro- 
vision had not already been made in awards of the Arbitration Court. However, 
the report points out: ‘The importance, in a time when expansion or replace- 
ment of plant and machines is a matter of difficulty or impossibility, of the fuller 
utilisation of equipment and buildings possible under a shift system has not been 
generally appreciated”’. 


Apprenticeship and Training. 


The number of new apprenticeship contracts registered during the year was 
1,974, a reduction of 866 from the number for the preceding year. A large part of 
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the reduction occurred in the number of new apprentices to the motor-vehicle 
building and repairing industries and the building industry. The number of ap- 
prentices to the carpentry and joinery trade has increased considerably since 
1937, partly because of expanded constructional activity and partly because of 
special efforts to increase the number of trained workers in the trade. In April 
1941, the number of apprentices employed in carpentering was 1,511; in boot- 
making, 325; engineering, 1,291; motor engineering, 1,355; furniture, 864; 
electrical trades, 733; printing, 654; plumbing, 511; and painting, 347. In all, 
over 9,500 apprentices were employed in the skilled trades. 

In accordance with the suspension of the Apprenticeship Emergency Regula- 
tions, 19391, contracts of apprenticeship are suspended during service with the 
armed forces; and an unknown number of the recorded total of apprenticeship 
contracts have been suspended. To overcome the difficulty of the restriction 
concerning the proportion of apprentices to journeymen, an amendment to these 
Regulations? authorises the Industrial Emergency Council to permit the engage- 
ment of another apprentice to replace the apprentice whose contract is suspended 
even if, by so doing, the proportion clause is infringed. The same amendment 
regularises the arrangements made to credit trade experience gained in the 
armed forces for apprentices who afterwards resume their contract of apprentice- 
ship. During the year, the Industrial Emergency Council dealt with 45 applica- 
tions to employ apprentices in excess of the normal proportion; approval was 
given in all cases except one.* 

The report noted that curing te year, training schemes (under the Auxiliary 
Workers Training Emergency Regulations) had n introduced in connection 
with the engineering and footwear trades, use being made of the technical school 
facilities. A scheme was to be put into operation in other industries, such as 
carpentering and joining. 


Unemployment Benefit. 


The report of the Social Security mp pote gives details concerning the 
number of applicants for and recipients of unemployment benefit and the dura- 
tion of unemployment by age-groups.‘ 

At 31 March 1941, 1,735 men and 171 women were receiving unemployment 
benefit. These figures constituted a decrease of 2,008 men and 139 women on 
the figures for March 1940. 

During the year, nearly 42 per cent. of the male beneficiaries had been un- 
employed for less than 4 weeks, and an aditional 39 per cent. for a period of 
from 4 to 13 weeks. Among women, 43.4 per cent. of the beneficiaries had been 
unemployed for between 4 and 13 weeks. A large proportion of the men and 
women who had been unemployed for over 26 weeks were 40 years of age and 
over. The age group with the largest number of unemployed was for men the 
30-39 group and for women the 16-19 group. 


THE CoNnTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN BERMUDA 


By an addition to the Defence Regulations, the Governor of 
Bermuda has been given the power to control the allocation and 
use of the labour resources of the colony. The new Regulation is 
generally similar to the Regulation adopted by Great Britain in 
May 1940, but it contains an additional grant of powers designed 
to ensure that an adequate supply of labour is available to under- 
takings engaged in essential work.® 


The Regulation provides that the Governor may direct any British subject 
to perform such services within Bermuda as may be specified by directions. 
Any services required under the Regulation are to be performed under con- 
ditions fixed by the Governor; but in determining these terms, he is required to 
“have regard to the remuneration and conditions of service, in the capacity and 
in the trade or occupation in which the person to whom the direction relates is 


1 Statutory Regulations, 1939, Serial No. 1939/154. 
2 Idem, 1940, Serial No. 1940/208. 
§N. Z. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Report (Wellington, 1941). 
_ sN. Se Security DEPARTMENT: Report for the 12 months ended 31 March 1941 (Well- 
ington, ° 
5 Regulation 44 A of the Defence Regulations, “Control of Employment”, Bermuda Oficial 
Gazette, Vol. XLI, No. 51, 22 Dec. 1941. 
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to serve, in practice prevailing among good employers in these Islands of persons 
in that trade or occupation’’. Directions are to be given on behalf of the Gov- 
ernor only by persons duly authorised in writing to do so. 

In order to give effect to these provisions, the Governor may require persons 
to register particulars about themselves and to keep such books, accounts, and 
records as may be necessary; and he may enter and inspect premises with a 
view to securing compliance with any directions issued. 

Finally, the Governor is authorised to make orders to secure an adequate 
labour supply for essential undertakings. The orders may relate either to any 
particular essential undertaking or class or description of undertakings or gene- 
rally to such undertakings, and either to any particular person or class of persons 
employed in such undertakings or generally to persons so employed. In particular, 
any such order may provide: 


(a) that persons employed in such undertakings shall continue to be 
so employed and shall not go to any other undertaking; 

(b) that persons so employed shall not be absent from work without a 
reasonable excuse or be persistently late in coming to work; 

(c) that persons so employed shall be paid wages for periods during 
which, although no work is available in their usual occupations, they are 
capable of and available for work and willing to perform services which can 
be reasonably required of them. 


THE EMPLOYMENT MARKET IN SWITZERLAND IN 1940-1941 


In spite of the steadily increasing difficulty which Switzerland 
is finding in obtaining supplies of raw materials, and in spite of 
the measures which have consequently had to be taken to restrict 
production and consumption, there has been a gradual improve- 
ment in the situation on the unemployment market since the 
outbreak of the war. 


The number of persons in search of employment registered with the employ- 
ment offices fell from 41,080 at the end of January 1940 to 9,038 at the end of 
une. During the second half of the year, the situation remained favourable. 
he usual tendency of unemployment to increase at the beginning of winter, 
especially in the building industry, was only slight—at the end of November 1940 
there were 12,661 wholly unemployed workers as against 9,993 at the end of 
September, an increase of only 2,668, whereas from September to November 
ae for example, the corresponding figure rose by 19,538, from 36,506 to 


The situation continued to improve during the first half of 1941. The number 
of applicants for employment registered with the employment offices fell from 
22,853 at the end of January to 5,665 at the end of June. In 1939 and 1940 the 
corresponding figures for the end of January were 85,377 and 41,080 respectively, 
and for the end of June 27,977 and 9,038. The reduction took place in caasty 
every branch of economic activity, but was particularly marked in the building 
industry, the wood industry, agriculture, metal working, watchmaking, com- 
merce, and the hotel industry, and among unskilled workers. 

At the end of June 1941 the number of partially unemployed persons among 
the members of the unemployment insurance funds was 7,826 as compared with 
12,864 in December 1940 and 10,534 at the end of June 1940. 

The Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts, and Labour has observed, 
with reference to these figures, that account must be taken of the fact that 
throughout the period part of the army was mobilised. Moreover, a certain 
number of demobilised men who were unable to find any employment have 
returned to the service voluntarily? or have been assigned to labour service 
detachments. The gradual improvement in the employment situation is, never- 
— attributed to the high degree of private economic activity in Switzer- 

and. 





1 Essential work means work which, in the Governor's opinion, is essential for defence or the 
efficient prosecution of the war or the life of the community; and an undertaking includes any 
branch or department of any aa 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 266. 
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A large proportion of the available workers, especially unskilled workers, 
have been employed on work necessitated by wartime economic conditions. 
Owing to the increasing difficulties of the import trade, Switzerland has had to 
exploit all its available resources and develop its home production considerably. 
The Federal Council has authorised the labour distribution offices to take action 
under the compulsory labour service regulations with a view to obtaining the 
necessary additional labour for carrying out the plan to extend the area of land 
under cultivation.: In addition, construction works of national importance, 
which include works for defence purposes and for the supply of indispensable 
goods, have absorbed a large amount of man-power which was not derived 
solely from the building industry. Here again, recourse has had to be had to 
compulsory labour service to meet the shortage of skilled labour.s The workers 
recruited for these works of national importance or for special agricultural work 
have been granted various facilities, such as transfer allowances, free or cheap 
— fares, etc. These exceptional activities have made it possible to provide 
work for the majority of the unemployed who were still out of work, and in 
certain cases it has even been necessary to draw on those who were on voluntary 
military service or had joined the labour service detachments. The persons who 
have been unable to find work are usually those who find it difficult to resume 
an ae ma ene activity owing to age or other special reasons. 

In the hotel industry, where the situation is less favourable, the Federal 
Government has intervened in order to facilitate placing by granting wage sup- 
oe yom to skilled hotel employees who had only found work as extra staff or 

ad been engaged by establishments which were unable to pay them at the 
normal rate. Subsidies were even granted to cover part of the travelling expenses 
of persons who accepted work in remote holiday resorts.* 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 
EXPANSION OF THE SCHEME FOR TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Arrangements are reported to have been made for a rapid ex- 
pansion of the Government of India’s technical training scheme, 
particulars of which have previously been published in these 
pages.‘ The goal at present is to train 48,000 workers by March 


1943. 


Some 300 centres, including almost all the technical institutions in the country 
and a large number of workshops and factories, have been opened, and it is ex- 
pected that it will shortly be possible to train 25,000 workers. In certain trades 
the methods of training have also been intensified and skilled workers are being 
turned out in a period of four to six months, instead of twelve months as ori- 
ginally planned. 

It has been arranged to secure 100 British instructors; of these 50 had already 
aes in India by the end of October 1941 and 20 others are expected to follow 
shortly.§ 


TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR YOUNG INDIAN WoRKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Particulars of a scheme for the training in Great Britain of 
batches of selected young workmen from India for skilled trades 
have previously been published in these pages. A summary of 
supplementary information received since then is given below. 


The scheme is confined to workers in the engineering trades who have worked 
in factories. A second batch arrived in Great Britain in July 1941. The British 
Ministry of Labour is reported to have been favourably impressed with the 
selection of the candidates by the national service labour tribunals in India. 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 580. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 444. 
2 Information communicated to the I.L.O. by the Federal Office for Industry, Arts and Crafts, 
and Labour in conformity with Article 1 of the Unemployment Convention, No. 2, 1919. 
4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 194. 
5 The Hindu (Madras), 27 Oct. 1941. 
® Cf. International Labour Review,Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 74; No. 3, Sept. 1941, p.327. 
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These latter have been asked to select a third batch, and further batches are to 
be selected every three months. 


Allowances, etc. 


The scales of allowances to the trainees have been revised. They are to re- 
ceive wages at 59 shillings a week on the completion of their preliminary train- 
ing, out of which they will pay the cost of their board and lodging. A complete 
outfit of clothing suitable for wear in Great Britain will be supplied to them, 
and they will also receive a subsistence allowance of 20 rupees a month during 
the period of the voyage, a special allowance of 1 rupee a day during stays in 
ports up to a limit of 7 rupees, and free medical attendance and treatment. 
Candidates who appear for selection interviews are allowed their travelling ex- 
penses, and all passport oe are met by the Central Government. 

A separation allowance of 35 rupees a month is given to the wives of the 


trainees during the period of the absence of the latter from India, and in the 
case of trainees who are subscribers to a contributory provident fund, the Govern- 
ment of India pays the employer's share of the contribution, provided the em- 
—_ agrees to keep open the account and the trainee arranges to pay his 
8 


The Government of India has also decided that in the event of a trainee’s 
death or disablement as a result of enemy action, compensation will be paid in 
accordance with the principles of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Methods of Training. 


Each trainee is interviewed separately with a view to ascertaining what 
course of training it would be most useful he him to take. Preliminary training 
is given at a Government training centre and then the trainees are placed in 
factories for advanced training. 

Trainees with a satisfactory record of progress in Great Britain are likely to 
be selected on their return to India for supervisory posts in factories or posts 
of instructors at training centres.' 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EpuUCATION IN HyDERABAD 


A scheme for educational reorganisation in Hyderabad has been 
adopted by the Government of that State with a view to improving 
the facilities for vocational and technical education. The scheme is 
the outcome of recommendations made by Mr. Abbott, a former 
Chief Inspector of Government Technical Schools in England, 
following a visit to the State at the invitation of the Government 
for the purpose of surveying the situation.” 


The scheme is calculated to impart a vocational bias to the courses of study 
at the schools and to divert students with an aptitude for higher education to 
institutions where they may receive a type of training which is likely to be 
beneficial to them in practical life. Syllabuses of primary, lower secondary, and 
high schools will be so drawn up as to enable pupils leaving those schools to be 
admitted to agricultural or industrial or other technical or vocational schools, 
of which more will be opened. The Technical College has been reorganised and 
courses in commerce and mechanical and electrical engineering have been insti- 
tuted. Two industrial schools have also been reorganised and five new ones 
opened, including one for girls, as well as a central school of arts and crafts at 

yderabad. There are, moreover, six industrial schools which receive aid from 
the Government, and the addition of six new vocational high schools and two 
agricultural schools is under consideration. 

Steps are at the same time being taken for further economic and industrial 
development in the State in order to bring about an expansion of employment so 
as to absorb pupils of the schools mentioned above when they have completed 
their training.* 

1 Indian Information (issued by the Principal Information Officer, Government of India), 
Vol. 9, No. 82, 15 Oct. 1941. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXX, No. 8, 22 May 1939, p. 694, 

§ Hyderabad Information, Aug. 1941. 
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AGRICULTURAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN IN CUBA 


The regulations concerning the Rural Institute School, which 
is intended for the agricultural education of women in Cuba, were 
put into operation by Decree No. 2,921 of 26 September 1941. 


This new School was set up by Decree No. 463 of 11 February 1941, and em- 
bodies an important step in advance in the organisation of vocational education 
in Cuba, which until then had remained in the hands of the Civic and Military 
Institute and the School of Arts and Crafts at Havana. The School, which comes 
under the Ministry of Education, will, among other things, give young girls 
from the country instruction in the domestic arts and other industrial and agri- 
cultural occupations for women. There are theoretical courses and practical 
courses in the workshops, factories, and agricultural experimental stations belong- 
ing to the School. The practical courses are considered to be of most importance 
and must be properly adjusted to the requirements of rural life. 

The School can accommodate 300 boarders recruited from among girls who 
have completed their training at the civic rural schools. 

The Decree contains detailed regulations on the curricula and organisation 
of the School and the duties of the teaching and administrative staff. 


IMMIGRATION IN BRAZIL 


At a meeting held in November 1941 at the Brazilian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs by the heads of the aliens registration offices, 
the Minister, Mr. A. C. de Oliveira, President of the Immigration 
and Land Settlement Board, took the opportunity to indicate the 
principles of the Federal Government’s immigration policy. 


After drawing attention to the disproportion between the area of Brazil 
and the size of the population, and showing that the natural increase of 1.81 


per cent. was not enough to ensure that the national resources would be turned 
to full account in the near future, Mr. C. de Oliveira stressed the need for im- 
migration: 

Although the international situation has made it necessary for us to 
suspend our immigration policy for the time being under Legislative Decree 
No. 3175 (analysed below), there is every reason to believe that when the 
reasons for this measure of |e wong have disappeared, Brazil will return 


to the more liberal system of Decree No. 3010.2 And it would not be too 
bold to assume that at the end of this war Europe, exhausted and with a 
surplus of human potential as compared with its capacity to produce, will 
find it necessary to send that surplus overseas. We must prepare ourselves 
for this eventuality. 


The President of the Immigration and Land Settlement Board also pointed 
out that Brazilian immigration policy was determined by the racial structure 
of the population. This meant that immigrants must be selected with due re- 
ference to the powers of the different racial groups to assimilate with the national 
environment. 


Restrictions on Immigrants. 


Legislative Decree No. 3175 of 17 April 1941, which was referred to by Mr. 
C. de Oliveira as a transitional measure, suspended the granting of temporary 
visas, that is, visas for periods not exceeding six months, in the case of all per- 
sons who are not nationals of American countries and cannot prove that they 
have sufficient means of subsistence in the opinion of the Brazilian authorities. 
To obtain a temporary visa it is also necessary for the person in question to be 
able, legally and in fact, to return within two years, reckoned from the date of 
his arrival in Brazil, to the country where the Brazilian visa was issued to him. 

The Decree also restricts permanent immigration. No one may be admitted 
to Brazil permanently except Portugese nationals, nationals of American States, 





1 Gaceta Oficial, 30 Oct. 1940. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX VIII, No. 6, 7 Nov. 1938, p. 192. 
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persons with a sum of not less than 400 contos (20,000 U. S. dollars) duly de- 
posited in the Bank of Brazil, agriculturists, agricultural technicians, technicians 
of “known on in industries considered useful to Brazil, foreigners with 
exceptional qualifications, and foreigners married to a Brazilian-born person 
or with Brazilian-born children. 

In the case of every application for a permanent visa, the Brazilian consular 
authorities must satisfy themselves that the person concerned fulfils the pre- 
scribed conditions and also that he is a person likely to become assimilated to the 
Brazilian environment. The visa will not be granted, however, without an 
express authorisation given by the Ministry of Justice and Internal Affairs.1 


The Situation of War Refugees. 


The same Decree provided that foreigners who remained in the country 
beyond the period of six months fixed for the temporary visa rendered themselves 
liable to a heavy pecuniary penalty and to deportation or to compulsory employ- 
ment on public works. This provision was repealed, however, by an Order of the 
Minister of Justice and Internal Affairs, issued on 28 August 1941 in virtue of 
a decision of the President of the Republic dated 3 August 1941. This Order 
provides that foreigners belonging to this category who cannot leave Brazil 
owing to the existing circumstances will be allowed to remain in the country on 
a permanent basis until further notice, provided, however, that they pay the 
immigration and other taxes, amounting in all to 1,400 milreis (70 U. S. dollars). 
They may also engage in a gainful occupation, but they remain subject to the 
provisions under which foreigners who are admitted on a temporary basis and 
who have remained in the country for more than six months may not change 
their place of residence without special authorisation.* 

On the other hand, at the end of October 1941, the Immigration and Land 
Settlement Board decided that in future it would refuse consular visas to poli- 
tical refugees.* 


Statistics FoR 1940 
During 1940 the number of foreigners who entered Brazil was 


33,285, and of those who left the country, 14,489.‘ 


The number of persons who were admitted on a permanent basis was 18,449 
(11,283 males and 7,166 females), and of those admitted on a temporary basis 
that is to say, for a period not exceeding six months unless extended by special 
permit, was 12,026. In addition, 2,810 foreigners who had previously lived in 
the country returned to it. 

As in 1939, the great majority of the immigrants proper were Portuguese. 
They numbered 11,737, or 63 per cent. of the total of 18,449. The num of 
Germans was 1,155, of Poles 513, of Italians 411, and of Spaniards 409. The 
numbers for other European nationalities were even smaller. Among immigrants 
of extra-European nationality, the North Americans numbered 830, and the 
Japanese, 1,268. It may be noted that Japanese immigration, which was formerly 
very large, is steadily declining. 

Although Brazilian immigration legislation is intended to favour the ad- 
mission of agricultural workers, there were in 1940 only 2,936 among the im- 
migrants with permanent visas. The t majority—963—of the Japanese 
immigrants belonged to this group, which included only a comparatively small 
proportion of the Portuguese immigrants—1,885. All the other immigrants 
except about 100 labourers belonged to occupations other than agriculture— 
12,432, or had no occupation—2,985. 

As regards the 12,026 immigrants (7,368 males and 4,658 females) with 
temporary visas, the largest national groups were the North American—3,158, 
Argentinian—3,089, and Uruguayan—1,087. The highest figures for the Euro- 
pean contingents were as follows: British, 471; German, 443; Italian, 433; French, 
430; Portuguese, 368. The number of Japanese was only 84. The great majority 
of this group, or 11,070, belonged to occupations other than agriculture; 823 
stated that they had no occupation. 

1 Diario Oficial, 9 Apr. 1941. 

2 Correio de Manha, 29 Aug. 1941. 


* Communication to the I.L.O. 
or the corresponding statistics for 1939, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, 


‘KF 
Feb. 1941, p. 211. 
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Of the 2,810 foreigners who had previously lived in Brazil and had returned 
after an absence, the great majority were Portuguese—1,018, North Americans 
—349, and Argentinians—202. 

Of the 14,489 foreigners who left the country in 1940, 3,046 were Portuguese, 
2,562 Argentinian, 2,194 North American, and 1,677 Japanese. Thus among 
the principal national contingents (taking temporary and permanent immigrants 
together) only the Japanese showed a larger number of departures than of arrivals. 
This is a new feature in the history of Japanese immigration in Brazil. 

Finally, the statistics show that 4,934 Brazilians returned to the country, 
and 3,768 left it. 

These statistics, like those for 1939, have been compiled in accordance with 
the new Brazilian immigration regulations', which have been in operation since 
1938; thus they are not comparable with the earlier statistics, which distin- 
guished first-class passengers from immigrants proper, and treated second and 
third-class passengers as immigrants. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN URUGUAY 


A new system for the “expropriation, breaking up, and exploita- 
tion of land” in Uruguay was introduced by Act No. 10,051 of 
16 September 1941. The Mortgage Bank of Uruguay is the body 
made responsible, in accordance with its existing powers, for 
applying the new land settlement scheme, and for this purpose it 
will draw on the funds belonging to its agricultural development 
and settlement section. 


Expropriation and Allocation of Holdings. 


Under the Act the expropriation by purchase of land possessing the necessary 
qualities for agricultural development or stock raising is considered to be a matter 
of public utility. Such land will be duly divided up and allotted by the Bank to 
farmers who satisfy the conditions prescribed in existing land settlement legisla- 
tion. Priority will be given to farmers who are liable to eviction from their 
present holdings. The Bank may either sell the holding outright, receiving an 
initial payment, or it may lease it, giving the tenant a first option to purchase 
and not requiring him to make any cash payment. The size of the holding, 
which will vary according to circumstances, may not exceed 25 hectares if it is 
in the neighbourhood of a marketing centre. In exceptional cases a holding of 
500 to 1,000 hectares may be granted for purposes of intensive stock raising. 

The settlers must live on the holdings allotted to them and work them on a 
family basis in accordance with guiding principles issued by the Bank. The 
Bank will promote the formation of consumers’, marketing, and producers’ 
co-operative societies in the settlements. 

Financial Provisions. 

Before the holdings are allotted, the Bank may provide for the construction 
of dwelling houses and fences, and undertake the necessary preparatory work 
for operating the holding. Where this is not done, the Bank will grant the settler 
a loan at his request. Such loans may not exceed 500 pesos, unless the purchase 
price of the holding exceeds 2,500 pesos, in which case the loan may not be 
more than 20 per cent. of the value of the holding, subject to a maximum of 2,000 

s. The loans, whether granted in cash or in the form of preparation of the 
folding, are to be redeemed in a period of ten years, and the rate of interest may 
not exceed 5 per cent. per annum. 

Any profits earned by the Mortgage Bank in consequence of the application 
of the Act must be restricted to one per cent. of the sums invested in the pur- 
chase, breaking up, and administration of the land. Deeds of transfer of property 
will be drawn up free of charge, and will be free of stamp duty. During ten years 
the land allotted to settlers will be free of land tax.* 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVIII, No. 7, Nov. 1938, p. 192. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
* Diario Oficial, 7 Oct. 1941. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS IN GERMANY 
AGRICULTURAL WorK FOR ScHOOL CHILDREN 


The Party Office of the German National-Socialist Party issued 
on 29 April 1941 a circular embodying instructions concerning the 
employment of children and young persons on agricultural work 
in 1941. 

The circular points out that the feeding of the nation is, along 
with the organisation of the nation’s resources for war, the most 
important task confronting the German people, so that the under- 
age members of the community must, as an essential part of the 
war effort of the Party as a whole, help in essential agricultural 
operations. The instructions contained in the circular are to be 
regarded as a general guide, but where a choice has to be made 
between efficiency and a strict observance of such instructions, 
efficiency must be preferred. 


Forms of Service. 
The circular distinguishes between the three following forms of service: 


(1) Local employment for brief periods and at week-ends. This applies to 
school children of both sexes in the elementary, intermediate, and secondary 
schools who are 10 full years of age and over. In this case employment must 
only take place in the children’s place of residence or in places in the immediar= 
neighbourhood, near enough for the children’s employment in them not to ne- 
cessitate their sleeping away from their parents’ home. 

(2) Employment for longer periods, in a place which need not necessarily 
be in the immediate vicinity of the place of residence. This applies only to 
schoolboys in the intermediate and secondary schools, of 15 full years of age and 
o 


ver. 
(3) tee of school children on an individual basis to help on their parents’ 


farms. Such absence from school is to be granted by the head of the school in 
so far as the school arrangements permit. 


Relation between Service and School Work. 


The employment of children in agriculture is to be arranged so as to interfere 
as little as possible with their school work. It should therefore take place pri- 
marily during the holidays. Where, however, circumstances in particular dis- 
tricts make it necessary for the older schoolboys to be employed on the farms 
for a longer period, they may be allocated to work on the farms for a maximum 
period of six consecutive months. In such cases educational considerations must 
Sy to the higher necessities of the whole nation. The Federal Minister of 

ducation has accordingly issued the following instructions concerning holidays 
and leave of absence from school: 


- The school timetable: 


(a) The dates and length of the summer and autumn holidays in rural 
districts are to be fixed with due regard for agricultural necessities; 

(6) In districts possessing intermediate and secondary schools the length of 
of the summer holiday is to be 52 days, to be given between such dates that 
ro may so far as can be foreseen be utilised for the employment of children 
to help in the harvest. The remaining 10 days of annual holidays may be 
used for autumn holidays, the dates being fixed in this case also with due 
regard for the possibility of employing the children on agricultural work. 
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Leave of absence from school: 


(a) Where children are employed locally for short periods (not includ- 
ing week-end employment), such periods should as a general rule be de- 
ducted from the total period of school holidays; 

(b) Where schoolboys from the intermediate and secondary schools of 
15 full years of age and over are employed for longer periods not exceeding 
six months altogether (including holidays), leave of absence may be granted 
to whole classes at a time. 


Procedure. 


Care must be taken in each case to avoid unnecessary transport, so that 
every effort must be made to utilise children and young persons who are avail- 
able locally. Even in the towns the young persons must be employed primarily 
on farms in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Requests for the assistance of school children must be made by the competent 
local farmers’ leader (Bauernfuhrer). Requests for schoolboys for longer periods 
are to be addressed to the National-Socialist Party authorities through the local 
employment office. The heads of schools in the towns must draw up and com- 
municate to the employment office lists of the school children available for em- 
ployment in agriculture. The town offices must communicate the numbers 
available for agricultural work to the rural offices, at the same time mentioning 
how many schoolboys over 15 years of age can be employed in agriculture in the 
immediate vicinity of the town concerned. 

The employment of school children in agriculture is to take place under the 
direct responsibility of the local leader of the Hitler Youth and the German 
Girls’ League (Bund Deutscher Madchen). 


Supervision. 

All institutions of the National-Socialist Party are available for the super- 
vision of the children and young persons employed in agriculture. All necessary 
steps must be taken by the respective institutions for pasap on Dag young 

employed 
where there is no moral risk involved. Particular care is to be exercised in this 
respect where prisoners of war and Polish workers are employed. 


persons against any injury to their health or morals. Girls ony bagre 


Accommodation. 


Particular care must be taken in respect of the accommodation provided for 
the juveniles. Where the employment is on an individual basis, the child or 
young person must without any exception be lodged in the farmer’s home. It 
is laid down emphatically that the way in which the juveniles are to be lodged 
must be examined beforehand by the local farmers’ leader with the local Party 
authority and the person locally responsible for organising or supervising the 
juveniles’ employment. All premises must be inspected. Lodging must be pro- 
vided by the farmers in so far as no appropriate communal premises (youth 
hostels, etc.) are available. Only in exceptional cases, where no irreproachable 
lodging is provided, may the juveniles be transported to and from the place of 
work every day. 


Health Measures. 


The physical fitness of the juveniles must be attested by a previous medical 
examination. In the case of the employment of older schoolboys for longer periods, 
this previous examination must be carried out by an officially authorised medical 
practitioner. 

Boys over 15 years of age may only be required to perform agricultural work 
if they have at their disposal, or can be supplied with, adequate clothing. 

The employment of the juveniles in really bad weather is so far as possible 
to be discouraged. 


Hours of Work and Nature of Employment. 

The juveniles must be employed on work for which they are individually 
adapted. The following principles are laid down: 

(1) In the case of employment for longer periods boys may be employed 
on any kind of agricultural work with due regard to their physical aptitude and 
capacity; 
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@) Local employment for brief periods and at week-ends may take place 
in the following cases: (a) spring sowing operations; (5) herding of live stock; 
(c) harvesting operations; (d) in the vineyards during the vintage. 


Girls should be employed primarily to help the farmer’s wife in kitchen and 
domestic duties, looking after children and smaller livestock, harvesting fruit 
and vegetables, and for work in the garden. They may also be employed in 
certain specified light work in the fields. 

Actual working time should not exceed 6 hours in the case of children under 
14 years of age and 8 hours in the case of children over 14 years of age. An 
adequate period of rest in the middle of the day and adequate rest at night must 
be secured for them. 

The local farmers’ leader must explain to the farmers that the juveniles are 
not to be regarded as skilled agricultural workers. The farmers must be strictly 
ordered to avoid any straining or injuring of juveniles. 


Remuneration. 


The young people of Germany, it is stated, regard their auxiliary work on 
the land as an honorary employment. To increase their happiness in their work 
and to compensate them for any expenditure involved in respect of clothing, 
equipment, etc., it seems appropriate, however, to pay them a proper amount. 
Young persons over 14 years of age are to receive a compensation based on the 
rates laid down in the relevant Orders for older workers. Children under 14 
years of age are to receive a daily sum of pocket money, to be fixed in accord- 
ance with the wage rates officially laid down (in any case not less than 30 RPf.). 
Provision is also made for payment in kind in certain cases. 


Clothing. 
The employment offices are empowered to grant a kit allowance of not more 
than 60 RM. 


Insurance. 


The juveniles are covered by the official health insurance provisions. A con- 
tribution in this respect of 10 RPf. per calendar day is to be paid for each juvenile 
by the farmer concerned. The juveniles are also covered by the legislative pro- 
visions in respect of accident insurance.' 


HoLipAy EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS 


The Frankfurter Zeitung gives information on the holiday work 
of students in various branches of economic activity in the neighbour- 
hood of /Frankfurt. 


During the summer of 1941 1,500 young persons left their University courses 
to work in the factories. The usual period of employment was seven weeks. A 
few of them were sent to the country to assist in harvesting and other agricul- 
tural operations. Students of both sexes in the*higher schools of music are pre- 
ferably employed on office work to avoid injuring their hands. 

The case of a woman medical student working in a munition factory is cited 
as typical. The work she was performing was similar to that performed by any 
other woman worker employed in the undertaking. During the first four weeks 
she worked without wages, but after that period she received the regulation 
wage. Her hours of work were the same as those for the other workers—7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., with 20 minutes off for breakfast and half an hour for lunch. As*her 
work exceeded 9 hours per day, she received a supplementary food ration, in 
common with all other workers in the same case. She used these coupons for 
meals taken in the factory. These meals cost her 1.75 RM. per week. Her workin 
clothes and equipment were supplied partly by the factory and partly by herself. 
Many students voluntarily refused the clothes supplied by the undertaking, and 
wore their own old clothes.* 





1 Reichsarbeiisblatt, 15 June 1941, Part I, pp. 256-259. 
2 Frankfurter Zeitung, 16 Aug. 1941. 
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WartTImME LasBour BoarRD FOR THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT 
MARINE 


A conference of representatives of organisations of shipowners 
and of licensed and unlicensed ship’s personnel, convened by the 
United States Maritime Commission and the Department of 
Labor, met in Washington, D.C., on 17 December 1941 and agreed 
that stoppages of work should be avoided for the duration of the 
war and that a Maritime War Emergency Board should be set 
up to deal with any labour disputes that might arise. 


The Board has been set up and is composed of Captain Edward MacAuley, 
U. S. N. retired, member of the United States Maritime Commission; Dr. John 
R. Steelman, Director of the Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor; 
and Dr. Frank Graham, President of the University of North Carolina. 


War Risk Life Insurance. 


The first matter to be dealt with by the Board was life insurance against war 
risks. On 17 December 1941 the Board decided that each member of the crew 
of a United States flag merchant vessel should be insured in the sum of $5,000 
against loss of life due to risk of war or warlike operations on all voyages other than 
voyages exclusively on inland waters of the United States or on waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The insurance was to take effect immediately on all ships, 
including those then at sea, and to continue through the entire voyage and 
until each member of the crew should be returned to a place within continental 
United States (excluding Alaska). 

The decision of the Board was an interim decision, which might be further 
considered and, if necessary, revised later. The intention is that the Board’s 
eventual decisions on matters before it should be made retroactive to 7 December 
1941, unless otherwise specially determined. 


War Bonuses. 


The Board decided on 10 January 1942 that war bonuses should be paid on all 
voyages except those on inland waters and in the Gulf of Mexico, but the amounts 
of the bonuses were not made public.! 


Detention Allowances. 


By a decision (No. 5) of 23 January 1942, taking effect as from 7 December 
1941, the Board made provision for payments by shipowners in the event of the 
internment of members of the crew of any United States flag vessel of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine or the destruction or abandonment of any such vessel 
as a consequence of hostilities or warlike operations. The owner is liable for the 
continued payment of basic and emergency wages at the rates provided for in 
the ship’s articles (in the case of the master, in his contract of employment), 
from the date when the detention of the crew begins or the vessel is lost until 
the date when the crew returns to a continental United States port. Out of the 
amount so due the shipowner is required to make monthly payments to depen- 
dants at the rate specified in the seamen’s allotment note, if any, or, if there 
has been no allotment, in the proportions prescribed for death payments to de- 
pendants under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 
Any sums remaining due must be deposited by the shipowner at intervals not 
longer than a month in trust for the seaman concerned in a bank which is a 
member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Compensation for Loss of Effects. 


In accordance with a decision (No. 3) of the Board, dated 20 January 1942 
and taking effect as from 7 December 1942, compensation is to be paid for loss 
of, or damage to, personal effects resulting from risks of war or warlike opera- 
tions. The amount payable for total loss or equivalent damage is fixed at $300 
for a licensed officer, $250 for an unlicensed member of the crew with a basic 





1U. S. Marrrmme Commission: Press Releases; Seafarers’ Log (New York), 23 Dec. 1941; 
New York Times, 13 Jan. 1942, 
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wage in excess of $120 a month, and $150 for an unlicensed member with a basic 
wage of $120 or less. If the officer or rating can show that the actual value was 
in excess of these amounts, the compensation may be increased up to a maximum 
of $500, $350, or $250 respectively; but in the case of voyages beginning after 
31 January 1942 the higher compensation is payable only if an itemised state- 
ment of personal effects, showing their value, is approved by the master and 
lodged with the owner in advance. 


CoNDITIONS OF WoRK AND LABOUR INSPECTION IN INDIA 
ANNUAL REPORT OF BARODA STATE 


The following information concerning the conditions of work 
and labour inspection in the Indian State of Baroda is taken from 
the annual report of the Department of Industries and Labour of 
the Government of that State for the year ending 31 July 1940. 


The Baroda Factories Act was amended during the year under review so as 
to extend its scope to factories employing 20 or more operatives and to bring it 
into line with the British Indian Factories Act of 1934. The amended Act came 
into force on 11 April 1940. Legislation on the lines of the British Indian Pay- 
amt of Wages Act was also adopted and applied in the State as from 11 April 


The total number of registered factories on 31 July 1940 was 162, as against 
149 in the previous year. Fhe number actually working was 140 (as against 130 
in the previous year), of which 38 were perennial factories and 102 were seasonal 
factories (factories working less than 180 days in the year). 

The number of operatives employed during the year was 37,143, or an in- 
crease of 2,828 over the figure for the previous year. The men, women, and 
adolescents (persons of 15 to 17 years of age) numbered respectively 31,039, 
5,789, and 315, the corresponding numbers for the previous year being 28,763, 
5,390, and 162. 

Of the perennial factories, 21 were inspected twice or more during the year 
under review, and 12 only once; 89 seasonal factories were also inspected. In 
the case of 6 seasonal factories, surprise visits led to the detection of offences 
poe the Factories Act, and the managers were warned against the continuance 
of such infringements, but there were no prosecutions. 

Four trade unions with a total membership of 5,447 were registered under the 
Trade Unions Act, 1938. 

A co-operative workers’ housing society was also formed with the assistance 
of the Government. 

The Department of Industries and Labour has prepared a scheme for training 
apprentices in the textile mills of the State. The apprentices are to receive a 
stipend of ten rupees a month for a period of six months, at the end of which they 
will be engaged by the mills on regular wages. 49 candidates were selected for 
training, but only 18 completed their training.’ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A WoMEN’s Factory INSPECTION SERVICE IN MADRAS 


A women’s branch has been established in the Madras Factories 
Service and an assistant inspectress of factories is to be appoint- 
ed shortly. 


The post is to be filled by direct recruitment, but for special reasons it may 
also be filled by transfer from another service. Candidates must not be over 30 
years of age and must possess a medical degree or the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
or of Science. They must also have received training in maternity, child welfare, 

ublic health, or other social services. Preference will be given to those who have 

ad experience of social work among women and children. There will be a period 
of probation and the probationers should pass special tests in two of the local 
languages as well as the accounts test for executive officers. The salary scale 
will be: a starting salary of 190 rupees a month, rising up to 250 rupees by bien- 
nial increments of 20 ru ,and thereafter reaching a maximum of 350 rupees 
by similar increments of 25 rupees.* 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 The Fort St. George Gasetie, 15 July 1941. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 






PROPOSED EXTENSION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE IN ARGENTINA 


The interest taken in Argentina in establishing social security 
on a comprehensive basis and, in particular, in extending social 
insurance to industrial workers, has led to the introduction of two 
important Bills providing, each in its own way, for a general system 
of compulsory insurance. 

The existing pension funds cover only the permanent staff of 
certain classes of undertakings (railways, private undertakings 
engaged in work of public utility, banks, merchant shipping, etc.), 
and these funds grant only invalidity and old-age pensions. Their 
financial situation has been a constant matter for concern, espe- 
cially that of the Railwaymen’s Fund, the largest and oldest, which 
for many years has been seeking to adjust its present and future 
benefits to its actual income. The lessons taught by experience 
have been turned to advantage in the two new Bills. It is realised 
that compulsory insurance must no longer be a privilege for the 
workers in certain classes of undertakings only and that the financial 
soundness of the scheme must be permanently secured. 

The first Bill was put forward by Mr. Torcuato di Tella on 2 
September 1941 and aims at the establishment of a system of 
workers’ social insurance which is to be supplemented or preceded 
by a family allowance scheme. The second Bill was introduced in 
the National Congress by Mr. Fabian Onsari on 24 September 1941 
and provides for the establishment of a National Social Insurance 


Institution. 






















Tue WorkKERs’ SociAL INSURANCE BILL 











This Bill, which is supported by Dr. José Gonzalez Galé, Pro- 
fessor in the Faculty of Economics in the University of Buenos 
Aires and a well-known actuary, is based on the idea that the value 
of social insurance to the workers depends largely on the stability 
of the country’s institutions, and that social security, besides being 
an effective means of obtaining material and economic stability 
for working class families, can do much towards improving the 
physical condition of the population and thereby also towards 
increasing productivity. The principal features of the Bill are 
summarised below. 
















Scope. 

The Bill provides for the introduction of a national workers’ insurance scheme 
to cover the risks of sickness, invalidity, old age, and death, and to make a con- 
tribution towards family and maternity allowances. Insurance will be compulsory 
for industrial workers in the Federal Capital and National Territories. In addi- 
tion, the measure will cover industrial workers in undertakings which are situated 
in provinces whose Governments have passed legislation to adhere to the national 
scheme. No provision is made for the inclusion of agriculture in the scope of the 
scheme. The income limit fixed for liability to insurance is 3,000 pesos a year, 
both for workers and for salaried es and is increased by 120 pesos a 
year in respect of the second and each subsequent dependent legitimate child. 
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Risks Covered and Benefits. 


Sickness. After six months’ membership of the Insurance Fund an insured 
person will acquire the right to medical and pharmaceutical assistance for him- 
self, his wife, and his legitimate children of under 14 years. After a study of its 
membership, the Fund may introduce a system of sickness benefit in cash pro- 
portionate to the insured person’s wage and graduated according to his family 
reponsibilities. 

Maternity. The Bill provides for the payment of cash benefit to an insured 
woman or the wife of an insured man in the event of childbirth, amounting to 
80 if the woman receives no other assistance from the Fund and 30 pesos 
if she does. In addition she is granted an allowance of 10 pesos a month during 
the six months following her confinement. 


Invalidity. An insured person whose earning capacity is reduced by not less 
than two-thirds in consequence of an accident or disease may claim an invalidity 
pension, The reduction in earning capacity will be evaluated with reference to 
the situation on the general employment market, except for insured persons 
with more than 10 years’ service, who can claim a pension if their capacity to 
continue in their previous employment is reduced by two-thirds. 

The pension will be divided into a basic sum of 40 pesos a month for all pen- 
sioners and a supplement at the rate of one-fortieth of the basic amount for each 
contribution year. With this system, a substantial minimum pension will be 
available after a short period of membership, and will increase as the period of 
membership rises. The pension will first be awarded on a provisional basis and 
will be subject to review, the final award being made after three years on the 
results of a medical examination. After a further five years the pensioner under- 
goes another examination, the result of which is deemed to be final. 


Old age. The pensionable age is fixed at 65 years and the pension will be 
granted on condition that the insured person leaves his employment. The full 
pension will be payable after 40 contribution years, and consists of a basic amount 
of 40 pesos a month and a supplement of one-fortieth of the basic amount for 
each contribution year. If the insured person has contributed for less than 40 
years, the basic amount will be reduced to 30 a month, and the supplement 
will be one-thirtieth of that amount for each contribution year. A children’s 
bonus of 5 pesos a month will be paid in respect of each dependent child of under 
14 years. 

nsured women will be entitled to a full old-age pension at the age of 55 
years and after 30 contribution years. The basic amount will be 35 pesos and 


the reduced pension 25 pesos a month. 


Death. Widows’ and orphans’ pensions will be paid to the survivors of persons 
who were or would have n entitled to a pension. The order of precedence 
fixed for survivors’ pensions is as follows: the invalid widow or widower; sons 
of under 14 years of age and daughters of under 18 years; in the absence of 
a widow and orphans, the parents of the insured person or pensioner, provided 
that they had been dependent upon him; in the absence of parents, dependent 
brothers and sisters. The total survivors’ pensions may not exceed three-quarters 
of the pension to which the deceased was or would have been entitled. Their 
division among the survivors is to be in conformity with the rules of civil law. 

If a deceased insured person had not acquired the right to a pension but had 
contributed during more than ten years, survivors will receive, in addition to a 
funeral benefit amounting to 400 pesos, a lump sum calculated with reference 
to the average monthly contribution paid and the number of contribution years. 
If the deceased had contributed for less than ten years, the survivors may claim 
partial repayment of the contributions and a funeral benefit amounting to 200 


pesos. 
Transitional Old-Age Pension Scheme. 

Of special interest to the present generation is the proposal to introduce a 
transitional pension scheme for workers who are already old when the measure 


is put into operation. 

Workers of over 65 years at that date will receive a monthly pension of 30 
pesos if they are without resources and can show that during the preceding ten 
years they had been in insurable employment. Workers of over 45 years but 
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under 65 years will be entitled, without means test, to the same pension when 
they reach the age of 65. The pension will be increased by one-thirtieth for each 
contribution year for workers who have contributed for not less than five years. 

The cost of the basic pensions under the transitional scheme, which will 
remain in operation until the extinction of the generation of workers aged 45 or 
more when the Act is put into operation, will be met by the State out of the 
national budget. The reason for this proposal is that neither the younger insured 
members nor the employers can be expected to provide the funds needed for the 
payment of pensions in respect of employment completed before the insurance 
— came into operation. This cost must be met by the community as a 
whole. 


Financial Resources. 


It is proposed that the normal sickness and pension insurance scheme should 
be financed out of contributions from insured persons and employers, and that 
the State should merely pay the contributions of insured persons called up for 
military service. The rate i contribution proposed is 3 per cent. of wages for the 
insured person and 4 per cent. for the employer. It will be for the Insurance 
Fund to decide on the allocation of the total financial resources between the 
sickness insurance and the pension insurance schemes. 


Administration. 


The Insurance Fund will be administered as an autonomous body by a govern- 
ing body, composed of a president appointed by the Executive Power in agree- 
ment with the Senate, 4 members representing employers and 4 members rep- 
resenting insured persons, in both cases elected directly. 


Family Allowances. 


The Workers’ Insurance Bill also provides for a family allowance scheme 
which may be introduced before the insurance scheme proper, advantage bein 
taken of the facilities provided and experience gained in a certain number o 


industrial undertakings. It is proposed that family allowances should be paid 
to married workers and salaried employees with not less than six months’ service 
and with a wage or salary of not more than 250 pesos a month. The suggested 
rate is 5 pesos a month in respect of each child of under 18 years who continues 
his secondary education or vocational training. The cost of the family allowances 
will be met out of monthly contributions from employers, at the rate of 2 per 
cent. of the wages of persons earning up to 250 pesos a month.' 


BitL To EsTaBLisH A NATIONAL SocraL WELFARE INSTITUTION 


The Bill introduced by Mr. Fabian Onsari provides for the 
risks of sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, death, occupational 
risks, and unemployment. It would extend insurance to all workers 
in the Republic earning not more than 4,800 pesos a year and would 
be administered by a central body, the Social Insurance and Wel- 
fare Institution. 

Since so comprehensive a scheme cannot be put into operation 
at once without careful preparation, it is proposed that during a 
preliminary period the National Institution should devote itself 
to questions of finance, administration, and research. The pre- 
paratory period will terminate when the National Congress adopts 
an organic Act, determining the national resources and benefits 
for the various risks covered. 


Accumulation of an Initial Fund. 


It is proposed that the Institution should accumulate an initial fund out of 
contributions levied on wages. In the first year the contribution would be at 





1 Torcuato D1 Teiia: Dos Temas de Legislacion del Trabajo. Proyectos de ley de seguro social 
obrero y asignaciones familiares (Buenos Aires, 1941). 
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the rate of 2 per cent. of wages, and would increase by 1 eer cent. in each follow- 
ing year, up to a total of 5 per cent. in the fourth year. The permanent contribu- 
tion would be fixed in the later organic Act. During the first three years the con- 
tribution would be shared equally between the employer and the insured person, 
and from the fourth year the employer would pay three-fifths and the worker 
two-fifths. In addition, the Institution would receive the proceeds of a 5 per 
cent. tax on incomes and of a 50 per cent. supplement to the sales tax. 


Administration. 


It is prevent that the Institution should at once set up an industrial accidents 
section. The existing Guarantee Fund, which must intervene in cases of workmen’s 
compensation in which the employer is found to be insolvent, would be taken 
over by the Institution, which would also take over the Maternity Fund with 
its present financial resources and organisations. According to the Bill, the 
Institution would also be responsible for administering a transitional old-age 
pension scheme to which workers over 65 years of age who had paid 42 monthly 
contributions would belong. The pension would be not less than 45 pesos and 
not more than 100 pesos and would vary with the insured person’s average wage. 


Research. 

The Bill proposes that a committee should be set up, under the chairmanship 
of an official appointed by the Executive Power in agreement with the Senate, 
to make the necessary studies and to draft the organic Act fixing the benefits 
for the various risks. The committee would comprise the presidents of all the 
national pension funds, the president of the National Labour Department, two 
representatives of the mutual benefit funds, three representatives of the principal 
workers’ organisations and three representatives of the principal industrial, 
commercial, and production organisations, one representative of insurance com- 
panies, one representative of the medical profession, two representatives of agri- 
cultural workers, and two representatives of co-operative organisations. In ad- 
dition it would include the professors holding the chairs of labour law in the 
different universities. 

In brief, the stages proposed by the Bill are as follows: adoption of an Act 
for the insurance of all persons in employment; collection of a minimum initial 
contribution, which will rise by degrees to the level determined by actuarial 
calculations based on a survey of insured persons; payment of the most indis- 

nsable benefits, such as pensions to workers of over 65 years; creation of a 

y, representing all the organisations concerned, to collect the necessary 
material for the preparation of legislative measures and the technical calcula- 
tions for establishing a central system of compulsory insurance covering workers 
in all occupations.' 


Drart SocraL, INSuRANCE BILL IN MExico 


The Technical Committee on Social Insurance in the Mexican 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare has submitted to the Min- 
ister, Mr. Ignacio Garcia Téllez, a draft Bill for the establishment 
of a compulsory social insurance scheme, which it is proposed 
should cover the prevention and insurance of occupational risks 
and the general risks of sickness, invalidity, old age and premature 
death. 

The draft was prepared with the assistance of Professor E. 
Schoenbaum, member of the Correspondence Committee on Social 
Insurance of the International Labour Office and former Director 
of the General Pension Institution at Prague. Mr. Schoenbaum 
was also requested by the Mexican Government to undertake the 
actuarial work on which the draft Bill was based. The preparatory 
studies and a description of the proposed financial machinery of 
the scheme are now in the press and will be analysed later in these 


1 Fabian Onsarr: Hacia el Seguro. Proyecto y antecedentes (Buenos Aires, 1941). 
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pages. The following brief account gives some idea of the general 
structure of the scheme, the nature of the benefits that will be 
granted, and the financialyresources. 


Scope. 


The Insurance will be compulsory for workers employed on account of another 
in virtue of a contract of employment in a private, public, mixed, or workers 
undertaking; apprentices and members of producers’ co-operative societies wil’ 
also be included. It is not proposed to fix a wage limit for liability to insurance. 
The scheme will cover all undertakings irrespective of their nature and the 
number of persons they employ. 

It is left to the Federal Government, however, to decide when the scheme 
is to come into operation and the method of application to State employees, 
agricultural workers, home workers, and persons engaged in family undertakings. 


Voluntary insurance. Persons in paid employment who are not liable to 
insurance may insure voluntarily. This provision also applies to persons working 
on their own account, handicraft workers, and members of the liberal professions. 
Persons formerly liable to insurance who have ceased to engage in an insurable 
occupation may continue to insure voluntarily. 


Wage classes. For the calculation of contributions and cash benefits, insured 
persons are divided into 9 wage classes, the highest of which includes persons 
whose daily wages exceed 12 pesos. In classifying insured persons, account is 
taken of the total remuneration, including the value of board and lodging, if 
any, provided by the employer. Where wages are calculated weekly or monthly, 
they are divided by 7 or 30, as the case may be, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the worker’s wage class. 


Administration. 


The insurance scheme will be administered solely by the National Social 
Insurance Institution, which will possess administrative and financial autonomy 
and will be responsible for collecting contributions, organising the payment of 
benefits in cash and in kind, and investing the insurance moneys. 

The National Institution will be set up on the principle of tripartite adminis- 
tration. Its principal bodies will be the general meeting, the governing body, 
and the supervisory committee. 

The general meeting, which will have supreme authority, will consist of 30 
members, 10 each being appointed by the Federal Government, the employers’ 
associations, and the workers’ trade unions. The governing body will be res- 
ponsible for the main administrative work and will be appointed by the general 
meeting. It will consist of 9 members, 3 from each group in the general meeting. 

The Director of the Institution, who will be responsible for its current manage- 
ment, will be appointed and discharged by the Head of the State. 


Risks Covered and Benefits. 


Insurance against industrial accidents and occupational diseases will be 
administered separately from the other two insurance schemes entrusted to the 
National Institution, namely, sickness and maternity insurance and invalidity, 
old-age, and survivors’ insurance. 


Industrial accidents and occupational diseases. In addition to industrial ac- 
cidents, compensation will be payable for the occupational diseases which are 
covered by the Federal Labour Act.: In the event of a dispute on the occupa- 
tional character of a disease, the insured person will be entitled to benefit in 
accordance with the sickness insurance scheme pending the final decision. 

The benefits will comprise medical and surgical assistance and the supply 
of the necessary artificial limbs and appliances. In the event of incapacity due 
to accident or occupational disease, the insured person may claim compensation 
at the rate of three-quarters of his wages during not more than 52 weeks or 
until the incapacity has been declared permanent. 

The monthly pension due in the event of total permanent incapacity will be 
20 times the average daily wage for the wage class to which the insured person 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOouR OrFicg: Legislative Series, 1931, Mex. 1. 
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last belonged (full pension). In the event of partial permanent incapacity, a 
proportionate pension will be paid. If the reduction in earning capacity is not 
more than 20 per cent., a lump sum equal to three annual instalments of the 
proportionate pension will take the place of the pension. 

If the insured person dies, funeral benefit will be paid equal to one month's 
wages, and pensions will be granted to the survivors. The widow's pension is 
fixed at 36 per cent. of the full pension, the pension of an orphan who has lost 
either parent at 20 per cent., and that of an orphan who has lost both parents 
at 30 per cent. of the full pension. The widow’s and orphans’ pensions together 
may not exceed the full pension. In the absence of a widow and orphans, the 
deceased person’s parents may be awarded a pension provided that they had 
been dependent on him. This pension may not exceed one-third of the full 


pension. 


Sickness and maternity. The insured person, his wife, and children of under 
16 years will be entitled to medical and surgical assistance and pharmaceutical 
benefit during the first 26 weeks of sickness. No qualifying period is fixed for 
this benefit. 

An insured person who is incapable of work owing to sickness will receive 
cash benefit at the rate of 40 per cent. of his wages provided that he has paid 
6 weekly contributions in the course of the preceding nine months. This benefit 
will be paid from the seventh day of incapacity and for not more than 26 con- 
secutive weeks. If he receives hospital treatment at the expense of the Insurance 
Institution, the payment of the cash benefit will be suspended, but his family 
will receive an allowance equal to half that benefit. 

An insured woman will be entitled to obstetrical assistance at the expense 
of the Insurance Institution, and, in addition, will receive a daily allowance 
equal to 40 per cent. of her wages during the 42 days before and 42 days after 
her confinement. From the eighth day Pal until the thirtieth day after her 
confinement, the allowance may be increased to the full rate of her wage provided 
that she abstains from paid work. The qualifying period is 30 contribution 
weeks completed since entering the insurance scheme. The wives of insured 
men will be entitled to obstetrical assistance. The payment of the allowance 


by the Insurance Institution frees the ~ aoe from his liabilities under the 
Federal Labour Act to women in childbirth. 


Invalidity, old age and death. An invalidity pension will be granted to an 
insured person whose earning capacity is reduced by two-thirds and who has 
paid contributions for not less than 200 weeks. The assessment of the loss of 
earning capacity will be made with reference to the situation on the general 
employment market. 

For old-age pensions, the pensionable age is fixed at 65 years, the qualifying 
— being 700 contribution weeks. A pension at a reduced rate may be paid 
rom the age of 60 to unemployed workers who have completed the qualifying 
period. The old-age pension will be suspended as long as the holder is engaged 
in an insurable employment. 

Invalidity and old-age pensions will be composed of a basic amount and a 
supplement. The basic amount is fixed at 20 per cent. of the average wage for 
the wage class to which the pensioner belonged during the 60 months preceding 
the award of the pension; in other words, it varies with the last insured wage. 
The supplement varies with the number and amount of the contributions paid 
by the pensioner since he entered the insurance scheme. 

Insured persons who are over 30 years of age when the scheme comes into 
operation and can show that they were in paid employment before that date 
during not less than 5 years, will receive a special supplement on account of 
their earlier paid employment. 

The National Institution will organise a system of preventive and curative 
benefits for insured persons and pensioners, with a view to averting invalidity 
and restoring the working capacity of persons in receipt of invalidity pensions. 
The same service will be snpendts for combating the diseases which are the 
principal causes of premature invalidity. 

Widows’ and orphans’ pensions will be granted on the death of pensioners or 
insured persons who have completed a qualifying period of 200 contribution 
weeks. The widow’s pension, for which no age limit is fixed, will be 40 per cent. 
of the pension to which the deceased was or would have been entitled at the 
time of his death; the pension for an orphan having lost one parent will be 20 
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per cent., and that of an orphan having lost both parents 30 per cent., of the 
pension of the deceased. 

If the insured person is also entitled to a pension under the accident in- 
surance scheme, only the excess of the pension under the invalidity, old-age and 
survivors’ insurance scheme over the accident pension will continue to be paid 
in addition to that pension. 

Persons formerly liable to insurance will retain their rights during a specified 
period after they cease to be in insurable employment. Fhis period is Bxed at 
one-fifth of the time during which contributions were paid on the insured person's 
behalf, and at not less than 18 months. They may continue to insure voluntarily 
by paying the whole of the contribution for the wage class to which they last 
belonged, or the wage class immediately below. 


Financial Resources. 


Occupational risks. The annual premiums for constituting the capital of 
pensions paid during the financial year and for covering administrative expenses 
are payable by employers. They are fixed in proportion to the employer’s wage 
bill and the risk attached to his undertaking. 

The rate of the premium will be in accordance with a risk schedule, com- 
prising a certain number of risk classes and degrees. Undertakings will be class- 
ified according to the occupational risk they entail, with reference to their statis- 
tical experience and the measures taken for the prevention of risks. The class- 
ification will be subject to revision every three years. 

The compulsory accident insurance scheme will free the employer from his 
liabilities under the Federal Labour Act in respect of occupational risks, except 
in the case of accidents wilfully caused by him or due to serious neglect on his 


part. 


Sickness, invalidity, old age and death. Half the cost of the sickness and 
maternity insurance and the invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance schemes 
will be met by the employer, and one quarter each by the insured person and 
the Government. The employer's contribution is fixed at 6 per cent. of the in- 
sured wage bill, the worker's contribution at 3 per cent. of his wage. The subsidy 
of the Federal Government will be equal to half of the total contributions paid 
by employers. 

The employer must pay the worker’s share of the contribution in the case 
of apprentices who are not in receipt of remuneration in cash and of workers 
receiving only the minimum wage. 

The estimates of insurance income and expenditure will be drawn up with a 
view to securing permanent financial equilibrium. 

The accumulated funds, which are intended mainly to keep the rate of con- 
tributions in long-term insurance stable, will be administered and invested by 
the Insurance Institution in the classes of securities scheduled by the Act. The 
investment policy of the Institution will be based on the criteria of safety, yield, 
and liquidity; where these three essential conditions are equally satisfied by 
two forms of investment, preference is to be given to that which guarantees the 
greatest social utility and best economic return. 


Transitional Provisions. 


As it is proposed to introduce a general inter-occupational scheme which 
will be applicable throughout the country, it is considered that the three insurance 
schemes entrusted to the National Social Insurance Institution should be in- 
troduced by stages. It will be for the Federal Government, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Institution, to define the areas where compulsory insurance is to be 
introduced, with due reference to the degree of industrial development, the 

—_ situation, the density of the insured population, and the existing 
acilities for establishing social insurance services. 

Another important transitional provision deals with the relation between 
social benefits payable under the collective agreements in force at the time the 
insurance scheme is put into operation and the insurance benefits. The employer 
will cease to be liable to pay benefits under such a collective agreement up to 
the amount of the insurance benefits, but he must pay to the National Institu- 
tion the amount of the workers’ contribution.! 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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CompPpuLsory SICKNESS INSURANCE REFORM IN THE NETHERLANDS 


On 1 November 1941, the Netherlands scheme of compulsory 
sickness insurance for employed persons based on the Act of 29 
December 1934, as amended on 22 April 1937! was reformed by 
the establishment of general sickness funds which are to provide 
benefits both in cash and in kind. The object of the cash benefits is 
to provide for the maintenance of insured persons during periods 
of incapacity for work caused by sickness, that of the benefits in 
kind is the restoration of health and earning capacity. 

Under the 1934 Act, the sickness funds provided only benefits 
in cash, and the applicant had to establish his claim to medical 
assistance under a separate insurance, contracted for the purpose 
with a mutual benefit society or other voluntary sickness fund. 
The new regulations put an end to the separate administration of 
the two kinds of benefit, which now come under the general sick- 
ness funds. 

The new regulations define the conditions for official approval 
of the general sickness funds and the nature and extent of the 
medical and pharmaceutical benefits they are to provide for their 
members. The extension of sickness insurance to include the pay- 
ment of maternity benefit was also introduced on 1 November 
1941. 


The General Sickness Funds. 


Under the 1934 Act, persons liable to insurance belonged either to the sick- 
ness funds attached to the labour councils, regional bodies on which the occupa- 
tional associations of employers and workers were represented, or to the special 
occupational funds set up by such associations for sickness insurance purposes. 
Only cash benefits were granted under this system. Under the new regulations, 
only funds which have been officially approved by the Department for Social 
Affairs as general sickness funds may undertake this insurance, and they must 
show that they are in a position also to grant benefits in kind, in accordance 
with the requirements of the new scheme. 

The general sickness funds are placed under the administrative and financial 
supervision of a commissioner, who is assisted by an advisory board composed 
of representatives of the funds and of medical associations, and is required to 
organise the collaboration between the funds and the medical profession. 


Benefits. 
The benefits under the compulsory insurance scheme include medical and 
harmaceutical assistance and cash benefit for insured persons; maternity 
nefit for insured women and the wives of insured men; and funeral benefit. 


Medical and pharmaceutical assistance. Medical assistance comprises attend- 
ance by general practictioners and specialists, given either in the doctor's con- 
sulting room or at the patient’s home. Hospital treatment may be provided by 
the insurance scheme during not more than 42 days for any one sickness. 

Certain forms of treatment and of special curative treatment are granted on 
the recommendation of the insurance medical officer, such as: cures in sanatoria 
for not more than one year; luminous non-penetrating irradiation by X-rays; 
diathermy; electrical treatment; hydrotherapy, and penetrating irradiation by 
X-rays, ultra-violet rays and radium-therapy. Massage and medical gymnastics 
may be given by persons designated by the fund. 

Pharmaceutical assistance comprises the supply of medicines, excluding 
autovaccines and dressings. Other things being equal, made-up prescriptions 
should be ordered rather than pharmaceutical specialities. Other therapeutic 
aids of a minor character may be granted, up to a total cost of 25 florins in each 


1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XIII, No. 7, 16 Aug. 1937, p. 222. 
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case. The insurance scheme also meets all or part of the cost of simple artificial 
limbs and appliances. 

Dental assistance includes, in addition to extractions, conservative treatment 
and part of the cost of dentures, in accordance with a fixed scale. 


Cash benefit. An insured person who is unable to work on account of sick- 
ness is entitled to benefit at the rate of 80 per cent. of his basic wage per working 
day. This benefit is paid from the third day of incapacity and during not more 
than 26 consecutive weeks. 


Maternity benefit. An insured woman receives during the six weeks preceding 
her confinement an allowance equal to her daily wage, whether or not she is in- 
capable of working. The same allowance is paid during not less than six weeks 
after her confinement; and in the event of incapacity for work owing to child- 
birth, it is continued for not more than 20 weeks. Assistance by a midwife, and 
if necessary, medical assistance, is granted free of charge. 

A person liable to insurance may claim a lump sum of 55 florins to meet the 
confinement expenses of his wife or daughter. 


Funeral benefit. In the event of the death of an insured person or a member 
of his family, the fund pays 50 florins (in the case of the death of a child under 


three years, 30 florins). 


Insurance Contributions. 


The contributions are fixed uniformly for all the general funds and vary with 
wages. Half the contribution is payable by the insured person and half by the 
employer. In accordance with the estimated cost of benefits under the new 
regulations, the contribution is provisionally fixed at 4 per cent. of the insured 
wage. It is to be paid by the employer, who may deduct half from the worker's 


wage.! 


EXTENSION OF SHIPOWNERS’ LIABILITY TO SICK OR INJURED 
SEAMEN IN GREAT BRITAIN 


British shipowners have voluntarily agreed to continue for a 
maximum of 12 weeks the wages of seamen discharged abroad on 
account of sickness or injury. The arrangement applies to seamen 
discharged on or after 1 January 1942. 


The statutory liability of the shipowner is limited, in the case of a seaman 
discharged sick or injured abroad, to the cost of his medical treatment and 
maintenance until he is cured or dies or is returned to a proper return port. The 
shipowner has no liability to continue wages after the seaman’s discharge. Where 
the seaman’s incapacity, not being the result of an injury compensable under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, entails payment of sickness benefit under 
the National Health Insurance Act, the benefit is paid to his dependants during 
his absence abroad; the statutory rate of this benefit is now 18s. a week. 

This liability has now been voluntarily extended by shipowners, who hence- 
forward will continue part of the discharged seaman’s remuneration as long as 
he is entitled to medical treatment and maintenance, but not for more than 12 
weeks. A seaman’s remuneration at present consists of three parts: (1) his 
standard wages; (2) a fixed supplement of £2 a month, called a “differential 
payment’”’; and (3) ‘“‘war risk money’’, at the rate of £5 a month. During his 
incapacity abroad the shipowner will pay an allowance equal to the standard 
wage plus the differential payment; where the seaman is entitled to sickness 
benefit, the value of the latter is deducted from the allowance. The shipowner 
will presume, in the absence of other instructions, that the seaman wishes the 
allowance to be used primarily for the benefit of his dependants, up to the amount 
which he has ordinarily allotted to them from his remuneration. 

When the seaman recovers and leaves hospital abroad, he is required to 
report to the British consul or shipping master. The allowance is then exchanged 
for the ‘‘pool pay’’*, to which all seamen are now entitled while waiting for 
employment, and which is the standard wage plus the cost of board.* 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 76. 
* Communication to the I.L.0. 











STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


The tables given below contain the statistics of different coun- 
tries concerning employment and unemployment in general and 
hours of work, which are published in the Review at regular in- 
tervals, brought up to date in accordance with the latest data 
received. 


It has not, however, been possible to bring the statistics up to 
date as completely as in normal times because the publication of 
the series has in many countries been suspended either recently or 
for some time past, and also because information from certain 
countries no longer reaches the Office. 


Figures will be found relating to*the different industries and 
occupations covered by these statistics in the Year Book of Labour 
Statistics for 1941. For a fuller account of the method of drawing 
up the statistics, see the January 1942 number of the Review under 
the heading ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’, pp. 104-113. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘figures not yet received’’. 

The sign f signifies: ‘provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘‘figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two - oe of a series signifies that the former series 
has been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union funds returns. VI. Official estimates. 
1Since September 1939, including previously unemployed “2 earners who have enlisted. *I-X. * National 
Industrial Conference Board. ‘American Federation of Labor. * Work Projects Administration. ‘*IV-XII. 7 Since 
1936, including applications for work registered at the correspondents. * The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the 
following month. * Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. ™ Since March 1935, in- 
cluding the Saar territory. '! Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. 12 Average of 9 months. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices.  I-IX and XI. ™ I-VIII and 
XI. Including casuals. 1 Including agriculture. ‘Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government 
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Europe (cont.) 
Hungary Ireland Italy Latvia Lithuania 
Date 
4 I Vv s Vv Vv 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
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Europe (cont.) 
Sweden Switzerland 
Date Vv Vv IV v3 I/II Vv 
Unem- Unem- Unemployed —- wer eats comes = . 
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1941:Jan. * 1,700 127 ,686 17.2 30,512 4.4 1.9 22,853 
: ae * 1,900 123,594 16.5 34,900 3.1 1.8 15,075 
Mar...... * 2,100 114,280 15.1 33,702 2.0 1.6 9,514 
fm. - * 700 98,960 13.1 30,552 1.5 1.4 7,846 
ee, 6 ae * 700 79,148 10.6 24,856 1.4 1.4 7,857 
une. .... * 600 69 , 567 9.4 20 ,656 1.2 1.5 5,665 
in 4400 * 500 58,303 7.8 16,205 1.2 1.4 6,842 
Aug...... * 600 53,631 7.5 14,989 1.32 1.5 7,163 
Sept...... * - — 7.3 13,279 1.1 1.6 6,606 
iE o2sen * — —- 8.2 18 .gooT 1.3 1.7 9,000T 
Nov...... * —_ _ _ 15, KY 2.0 11, 000T 
Saal * — — — _— _- - 17, 000f 
Persons covered x 4 
(thousands) ‘ 709 a0 529 . 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
New 
Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia Australia Zealand 
Date 
III Vv Vv IV Vv 
Applicants 
Unemployed on Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
benefit (tr. union) Ri % (registered) (trade unionist) (mates)* 
% % 
Rs on knndedanee , 763 2.2 41,630 8,370 47,359 11.1 2,895 
i icanseneden 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 84,767 19.3 5,318 
Pliscskenasdnase 102,179 8.3 291,332 ,930 117,866 27.4 41,431 
aa 84, 13.5 ,059 14,761 120,454 29.0 51,549 
| RES REE AE: 247,613 16.9 738 , 267 15,997 104,035 25.1 46,944 
| Rae 5,953 17.4 676 ,994 15,647 , 865 20.5 39, 235 
IOBB. ..ccccccccees 235,623 15.9 , 269 16,752 71,823 16.5 38, 234 
O36.....ccccccees 208 , 096 13.1 622,687 19,436 53,992 12.2 36,890 
Petiastkécccsheead 151,167 8.8 408 ,949 21,650 41,823 9.3 * 
So asnseeesesen 161,391° 9.18 335 ,518* 22,517 40,526 8.7 4,757* 
* * 44,080’ 24,223 45,775 9.7 6,422” 
* * * 26,724 39,116 8.0 4,352 
* * * 49,073 * * 1,964 
* * * 46,092 27, 289 5.3 1,924 
+ * * ie * * 1,815 
= * * om * * 2,132 
* * * — 18,595 3.6 2,121 
* * * me . . 2,391 
* * pan * . 2,626 
* * * —- 17,541 3.2 2,658 
. * * ans * * 2,004 
* * * ne 7 * i 
* * * mS ite — a 
* * * ome * + ean 
1,782t . * 514 s 





III. 
workers. 


I. _Compulsory 


its in force. 


unemployment insurance statistics. 
t insurance statistics. 


‘Voluntary unemployment 
Trade union funds returns. Vv 
1 The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 
* Local unemployment 
in —_— cantons, voluntary in others. 
males) remaining on registers of Government Labour 

for beste or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 


committees. 
*I-VIII. 


IV. Trade union returns. 


2 From 


4 Number of relief funds (Oct. 1 
7 Average of 11 o— 
Bureaux. *® 


units). 


V. Employment - — a statistics. 
I. Official 


estima 
anuary y 1939, including agricultural 
’ Compulsory insurance 
s Up to 1932, numbers of unemployed 
persons totally unfit for employment 


10 Since April 1939, numbers of unemployment 














TABLE 


II. 





(1929 = 100): 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indexes of numbers employed 





















































































































































































































































AFRICA AMERICA ASIA EvuROPE 
Argen- 
Union S. Africa Raes United States tina Colom- ; Ger- ba 
N.L- uenos a man 
Date Europ. | Total B.L.S.? on AF.L.Al|° ) _ ’ 
III.(A/B) III.(A) V. IV. IV. III.(A)}} I1I.(B)}} Iv. I. L 
M.I.T. M.1.T.C.©||M.1.T.C.& A.M.L.T.C I.T.C. |] M.1.T.© || M.1.T. aan M.LT. 
W.S. W.S. W.s. WS. Ww. Ww. Ww. W.S. WS. 
Se 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 * 100.0 || 100.0 || 100. 
oer 98.4] 99.3 95.3 90.8} 94.3} 95.2 || 100.9 od 97.8 93.3 95.1 
ae 96.0} 95.2 86.1 79.6 | 86.7) 88.1 97.8 * 96.9 81.5 86.6 
Sere 91.9] 88.7 73.5 67.7 | 78.7) 79.8 94.2 * 97.7 71.1 76.4 
ES cawh'o «ein 98.0 | 94.9 70.1 68.9 | 79.5 | 80.0 98.2 * 103.1 74.0 70.6 
| a 111.0 |} 108.1 80.7 77.1 | 85.6] 85.0 || 104.4 * 115.5 85.5 69.8 
Er 123.2 | 122.1 83.5 80.6 | 88.4] 87.8 || 113.2 4 121.6 90.68) 66.8 
ee 134.2 | 134.9 87.1 87.1 | 93.4] 91.7 |} 119.5 * 123.8 97.2 64.6 
er 143.6 | 143.1 95.9 92.9} 97.3 | 95.3 || 126.1 * 131.2 || 104.3 67.4 
Se 146.2 | 148.1 93.9 83.1 | 91.0 | 91.0 || 129.5 || 100.0%) 135.97)| 110.9 * 
ee 148.1 | 148.9 95.7 87.4 | 92.9] 94.1 || 142.1 94.2r — 116.5° * 
eer 148.9 | 155.8 || 104.4 91.4] 95.9] 97.3 || 129.2 84.6 -- * * 
1941: Jan.. 150.5 | 157.8 || 113.6 94.8 | 95.1] 98.9 * _ * * * 
eb.. 151.7 | 162.0 || 113.7 97.3 | 96.3 | 100.2 * _ * * * 
Mar. 152.4 | 163.7 || 118.7 98.3 | 98.5 | 101.5 * _ * * * 
April 152.9 | 163.7 || 122.4 99.7 | 102.2 103.1 * _ * * * 
May 154.0 | 164.6 || 128.5 || 101.8 | 105.6 | 104.9 * _ * * * 
une 154.7 | 164.3 || 132.3 || 103.8 | 107.2 | 106.6 * _ * * * 
jury 155.0 | 164.4 || 135.0 || 105.2 | 106.0 _— * _ * * * 
Aug. 154.8 | 165.2 || 136.7 || 106.5 | 107.6 _— * _ * * * 
Sept 155.7 | 166.1 |} 139.3 || 111.3r] 109.3 _ * _ * * * 
Oct.. _ _- 140.8 || 111.7 | 106.7 —_ * _ * * * 
Nov —_ _ _ 111.5 _ _ * _ * * * 
DOC. .000 —_ _ _— -_ _ _— . - * * * 
Persons covered || /180 |—/713 || 1,221 |/33,400t| 48,439 | 46,683 * 13 || 6,600T || 21,414|| 976 
(thousands) 
Europe (cont.) 
Czecho- 
: Hun- +, || Luxem-|| Nor- || Nether- || U.S.- || Yugo- 
France || Great Britain Latvia Con cn ee love SR. a. 
III(A) II II I I IITI(A) |} III(B) |} 1/11" I IITI(A) I 
Date 
M.1.T.© || M.1.T.© |A.M.LT.E 6 A.1.T.& Ae 
c.e ce ce ||M.LT.C.€}} 1.-T.C. M.I.T. |{M.I.T.C.' |]M.LT.C.E] “Cle Hlvey tic.elft-T-&c.e 
W.S W.S W.S. WS. W.S. Ww. W.S. W.S. Ww. W.S. WS. 
Spee * 100.0 * 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 * 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 
SL. pike ewe 100.0 95.8 * 94.3 || 104.9 98.1 * 102.2 97.6 || 119.4 || 104.3 
Re ntacnes 92.6 92.2 * 89.2 97.5 84.1 * 96.0 92.3 || 156.1 || 100.7 
SBE 80.9 91.4 * 82.0 82.5 67.6 * 85.3 82.6 || 188.6 88.6 
See 79.4 94.7 * 81.2 87.8 64.8 * 85.0 75.4 || 183.5 86.1 
BRS ssccawe 76.9 99.2 * 86.9 95.1 65.5 * 86.6 75.0 || 194.6 89.8 
eee 78.6 || 101.5 * 91.2 |} 100.9 66.8 10012 || 84.2 76.6 || 203.1 93.3 
aera: 74.1 || 106.7 * 97.7 || 107.1 68.8 103 85.1 82.4 || 211.87) 101.8 
SRI 78.6 || 112.3 * 104.0 || 116.3 74.9 110 91.5 90.0 || 221.87|| 112.4 
nN 81.2 || 111.1 | 100.011/| 110.6 || 123.6 76.2 110 95.4 91.0%|| 228.5f}| 118.2 
SD, se csuwe 83.4°|| 114.2") 102.7%) 118.8 * 74.3 116 102.6%|| 100.0 _ 119.2 
eee * * 125.6 * * 113 * _ _- 122.015 
1941: Jan... * * * _— * * * ~ 89.9 * om 
eb... * * * a * * * * 91.8 * pa 
Mar.. * * * _ * * 108 * 97.9 * - 
April , ° . * wie . * * * oe * an 
ay.. + * * oe * * . * aa * _ 
une.. * ° * — * * —_ * mm * a 
fine: 7 * * ome - * * a ie * as 
Aug. * * * _ * * * . nae * = 
Sept. * * * a . me . a * ‘eas 
Oct.. . * * ene * * a 7 ieee * ote 
Nov. * * * a * * * * amie - —_ 
Dec. * « * oan * * = * ae * _ 
Persons covered 1,326 
(thousands) || 2*403 || 12,110 | 12,940 |] 1,308r |} 212 31 207t¢ P= /|\ 1,298r ||27,800t|| 756 
























territory 


insurance statistics. 

III.(B) representative sample of establishments. 
to a type A series. IV. 

1 Except for the series in italics. 

ene os of Labor.” 


III. 


 J-VIII. 


Estimates. W. Wa: 
2“*Bureau of 


5 Central Zone. 


16 J-XI. 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents 
Statistics of establishments. 


earners. 


S. Salari 

bor Statistics. * 
*V 1938. 
1118 VI 1938 = 100. 


7 Old territory. 
12 [X-XII 1935 = 100. 
statistics; from 1939 extrapolation with reference to unemployment insurance statistics. 
Moravia; average for 1939 = 100. 


tc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 

Ill. TA) all establishments of a given importance. 
Mm. (A/B) Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
ied employees. 
3“National Industrial Conf 
§ Since XI 1935, including the Saar 
13 Until 1938, e4 insurance 
1938: Bohemia- 


14 Since IX 


erence Board”. 


193' 
193! 








Pad 





TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


(a) Indexes of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100) 




































































































































































































E AMERICA 
eo Union United || Argen- Colom- Uru- Pales- 
S. Afr. || Canada || States tina Chile bia Mexico guay Japan tine 
stria ( Bogota) 
oats il Til iit 
L (A/B)! ITI(A)! (A/B)! || TIT(A) III(B)? |} III(B) |} III(B)* || III(B) |} (apy: |} THICB) 
23, w.s w.s. w W.S. w w w. w. w w. 
/.S. Oe. ss a2 100.0 100.0 100.0 * * * * * 100.0 * 
xy 1930....... 98.6 93.1 87.2 * * * * * 86.1 * 
5.1 Sis ccavah 97.7 81.4 73.7 * * * * * 84.3 * 
66 ee 94.2 72.1 62.5 * * * * * 87.7 * 
6.4 RE 108.0 69.1 69.2 * * * * * 95.9 * 
0.6 Si ccseds 130.1 77.0 80.8 * * * * * 109.2 * 
9'8 | ygpee 146.2 82.9 86.1 * * * * * 115.6 * 
68 ee 160.3 88.3 93.3 * * * * 100.0 126.3 * 
46 SU shsiaés 170.8 97.7 102.4 100 100.0 * 100.0 7 142.9 ° 
7 4 ee 167.1 94.8 85.8 * 105.6 || 100.0%) 101.7 || 112.8 || 157.3* 100.0 
* ee 164.6 95.9 94.2 107 108.1 90.0 98.7 114.8 172.9 82.3 
* eee — 112.1 101.4 * 117.0 80.3 100.2 118.7 178.3 98.6 
- 
1941: Jan. . * 125.9 109.0 * 123.3 — * * 177.8 _ 
* eb.. * 128.8 111.1 * 125.6 _ oe — 177.5 _— 
* Mar.. * 135.1 113.1 * 126.8 _ * * 177.5 _— 
. April. * 138.6 115.4 * 127.1 oe * * 185.7 _— 
. ay. * 143.5 117.7 * 126.2 _— — —_ 186.1 _— 
* fine e * 147.3 120.6 * 128.3 — * * 185.7 _— 
+ uly.. * 151.1 123.2 * 127.0 _— * * _— _— 
* Aug. . * 155.0 125.3 * 147.0 _— _ —_ —<_ —_ 
* Sept.. * 158.0 127.6 * a -- * * 183.0T —_ 
* Oct. . * 160. 2 || 127.5 * o de * . ~e ail 
* Nov. * 127.1 * _ —_ —_— —_ — — 
* * a 126.4 * — — * * — — 
. 
Persons 
8,569/ 2,995/ 
76 a, /57 844 4° 238 688 23 3 93 37 1,500¢ 12 
‘ Europe 
via Germany* |] Mark ||Estonial! fand || France | Sritain|| gary ow Latvia 
; Date M.C.# | F.C.Lu 
ce III(B)* ILI(A)*]} ITI(A)4)| ITI(A)4}} ITICA)® In I III(B) aly I 
~ w. s. w. w. w w. || ws w. w. || ws 
.3 100.0 | 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 
).7 87.0 94.7 * 95.9 87.4 100.0 92.5 91.3 * 97.3 107.5 
3.6 72.0 83.6 100.0 88.5 78.4 91.6 84.5 82.9 * 88.8 98. 
3.1 59.5 69.6 91.7 81.9 76.6 79.0 84.7 73.0 * 78.5 82.6 
.8 65.9 | 68.4 || 102.9 82.9 84.7 78.0 89.8 73.6 * 79.2 93.4 
3.3 83.5 76.3 116.0 96.4 97.3 76.7 94.5 79.9 100.0 82.9 108.4 
1.8 91.9 83.5 || 125.8 108.6 105.4 72.1 96.0 85.9 117.1 94.0 117.7 
4 100.5 90.0 181.6 125.8 117.5 73.0 102.2 94.7 121.6 94.9 123.7 
3.2 110.8% 97.9%) 138.1 144.5 125.2 77.6 110.2 104.0 186.6 | 104.5 135.1 
2 117.4 | 105.4 138.4 146.8 129.7 80.7 104.1 112.3 141.0 | 110.7 144.0 
018 122.97 | 112.37|) 161.1 150.1 122.6t|| 81.3*|| 113.0 123.9 144.9" 113.314]; 140.6 
a ” — * = * oO 129.7 * . 
ad * * * * a= > * 125.4 . + - 
*“ . * * . * + * 129.6 * > * 
- * = * & * + * 134.7 * * a” 
7“ -_ * * * = * 7 134.2 * . 7 
me e -_ a o 7 a * 143.7 7 . + 
i * o * co * + * om * * > 
i ae *. a e == * * = > * * 
vs o * * * * 2 o om» * * 7 
‘ * * . * * = 2 —_ . * * 
te * * 7 * inne * * ais * + 7 
= a s * * ca es ” = ” * . 
= * * ¥ * * * . ee * * * 
6 
8 covered 3,500t| * 166 43 63t || 1,850 || 6,152 || 789 || 1,167 + 5a 100 
ent (thousands) 
ce. 
ced I. Compulsory social insurance stat. (sickness, accidents, II. Compulsory pea t insurance 
statistics. III. Statistics of establishments. ot i Fe nena given importance. Ill. () 
d”. representative sample of establishments. i. ) ) Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
aar series. IV. mates. W. W: a ed employees. 
nce i 1 Excluding building. *V 1938. #* ja mg B, linked up with statistics of t A of the period. 
ia- ‘Old territory. ‘Including mines. ¢ Since 1937, juding the Saar territory. ’I-VII. ® Incl part of trans- 
rt, but excluding a large of building. ‘I-v. w* nistry of Corporations”. Fascist Confederation of 
ndustrial Employers”. 











TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


(a) Indexes of numbers employed (cont.) 





(1929 = 100) 









































































































































































































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Nor- || Nether- Ru- Sweden U.S.- || Yugo- Aus- New 
way || lands ||' 994" mania Switzerland || ‘SR. || slavia || tralia ||Zealand 
Date ir 
/ ‘ i ITI(A)? Il | a 
(A/B) I III(A) |} ITI(A) I11(B) I1I(A) III(B) (A) I (A/B) I(A) 
Ww. w.s W. Ww.S w. Ww. Ww. W. Ss. Ww.S Ww.s W.S. 
BORD... cccese 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 || 100.0 
Sceneets 100.4 || 101.6 84.5 86.6 99.8 95.8 96.5 135.4 * 93.0 94.0 
hc éenests 79.9 92.9 71.3 75.6 91.3 88.7 88.3 183.4 * 74.6 83.1 
eee 91.8 80.2 62.3 75.6 86.0 78.8 75.9 || 216.0 * 74.1 83.1 
ar 93.2 80.9 65.0 92.0 85.0 76.9 73.3 195.5 100.0 81.8 88.0 
re 98.4 83.3 72.0 103.5 91.6 78.1 73.7 || 208.2 || 106.8 89.7 95.2 
oer 106.2 80.2 77.1 114.9 96.9 76.0 70.4 || 211.9 || 111.4 99.6 104.8 
are 115.7 80.9 83.4 129.9 102.1 76.4 70.2 || 224.1f|| 124.6 109.4 115.7 
er 124.9 88.4 94.1 138.8 |} 109.1 88.0 78.1 - 141.6 116.3 122.9 
re 121.54|| 92.7 101.6 143.9 110.0 86.3 77.9 — 150.7 124.3 124.1 
ae 125.9 99.85!) 102.07 _ 112.7 89.9 76.8 _— 162.6 125.9 131.3 
ee 119.3 * * _ 88. # —_ 80.3 — —_ 131.1 — 
1941: ne * * * * 85.4 * * * — 143.1 * 
7. * * * * 87.0 * * * — 146.1 * 
Mar.. 115.6 * * * 86.0 * 81.2 * _ 149.4 * 
April . * * * * 86.7 * * * —_ 149.2 * 
May. * * * * 88.4 * * * —_ 152.1 * 
une. 124.0t * * * 66.1 * 83.0 * _ 153.5 * 
in * * * * 85.8 * * * _ 155.9 * 
Aug. * * * * 89.9 * * * _ 158.0 * 
Sept — * * * 92.0t * 86.0T * — 160.3 * 
Oct.. a“ * * * 92.0 * * * Jone ~—<_ a 
Nov * . * * fae * * * jaa wes * 
Dec ee * * * oe * ‘a * = -—_~ a 
Pers. cov. |!144/102//820/388|| 688 || 289 |/385/262|| 353 | 241 |/10,225t|| 457 ||655/—|| 109 
(thousands) 
(b) Indexes of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100)» 
AMERICA ASIA EuROPE 
United|| Co Ger- || Den- || Es- || Fin- Hun- Nor- ||. Po- || Swe- 
States|| lom- || Japan || many13|| mark || tonia || land |/Framce|| gary || Italy |) way || land || den 
Date bia 
III Ill III); III III III III III I-III Ill III III Ill 
(A/B)|} (B) || (A/B) (B) (B) (A) (A) (A) (A)" || (A/B)|| (A/B)}} (A) (B) 
Ww. Ww. Ww.i Ww.? Ww.i w. Ww.! W.15 w.i Ww. W.12)) W. W. 12 
1920..... 100.0 * * 100.0 * 100.0 ||100.0 * 100.0 ||100.0 ||100.0 ||100.0 ||100.0 
ae 82.8 * * 83.5 * 94. 85.3 ||100.0 || 89.7 || 94.2 || 99.6 || 82.9 || 98.6 
io eews 66.9 * 100.0 || 66.4 ||100.0 || 84.4 || 74.6 || 89.1 79.8 || 83.5 79.9 || 69.3 || 85.8 
ae 52.3 * 85.9 || 53.8 || 91.6 || 75.6 || 74.8 71.9 || 69.4 72.4 || 90.6 || 56.9 || 77.8 
ee 57.3 * 97.1 61.5 ||102.4 || 77.9 || 84.5 73.6 || 70.5 || 75.5 || 90.3 || 58.3 || 78.4 
ee 61.1 * 109.2 || 80.6 ||118.6 || 95.0 || 98.4 70.6 || 78.2 || 77.8 || 96.9 || 67.1 89.5 
1935... 68.8 * 115.8 || 88.4 ||123.2 ||105.4 ||105.8 || 66.8 || 84.5 81.0 ||104.9 72.6 96.2 
1936..... 79.9 * 126.6 || 99.4 |/128.0 ||120.0 |/111.9 || 69.6 |! 91.2 || 81.0 |/115.1 77.9 ||102.2 
ae 86.5 * 144.0 ||110.814)|134.6 ||139.6 ||128.1 64.9 || 99.6 || 91.7 ||/119.44)| 89.8 |/109.8 
| 66.6 ||100.013//159.02//118.8 |/1383.8 ||141.4 ||129.7 || 65.0 ||105.4 95.5 ||117.3 97.8 107.7 
1939.... 77.6 || 91.6 ||173.212|/124.15 ||144.9 ||143.8 ||120.6f|| 68.016|113.9 || 97.77||124.3 || 97.77 ||115.5 
ee 84.5 78.6 * * 119.1 * _ * _ * 113.0T * _ 
1941 Jan...}} 93.1 — * * 106.0 * —_ * * * * * * 
Feb. 97.3 _— * * 106.7 * * * * * * * * 
Mar...|/100.1 _ * * 108.8 * * * * * 112.0f * * 
April. |/101.1 — * * 111.6 * oe » * * * * 
May..|/105.2 — * * 121.8 * * * * * * * * 
June..|/109.1 oo * * 125.2 * . * * * 120.0t|| * * 
July...//108.8 _ * * 123.8 * _ * * * * * . 
Aug. .|/112.5r/] — * * 126.0 * * * * * * * * 
Sept..||114.4 —_ * * 129.0t * * * * * pn * s 
Oct...|}/114.8 _ * * 128.0 * _ * * * * * * 
in Te” ieee —_ * * red! * * * * * * * *° 
Dec..|} — mew * * a“ « * * * * aa * * 
Pers. cov. 8569/ 2995 789/ || 3037 176 
(thousands)|l 2288+ l| 3 || 73po4||8+500t]] sot |] 43 |] 6st |} 1850 |] 2588 |) SY |) od || 688 |} 385t 
I. Compulsory social insurance stat. (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insurance 


statistics. 


III. Statistics of establishments. 
sentative sample of establishments. 


IV._ Estimates. 


1 Excluding building. 
ceding period. 


7I-VI. 


culated by the I.L.O. by multiplying index of numbers employed by an index of hours worked per worker. 
— 1937, including the Saar territory. 


18 Old territory. 
part of building. 


§ 1X 1939 = 100. 





earners. S: 
2 Including mines. 
4 See footnote, table II. 


III (A/B) 
LI (4/ 


§I-VII. 


® Covering all factories, as defined by Factory Act. 


III (A) all establishments of a given importance. 
ype B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
ied emplo: 
3 Statistics 
* Since I-1939, including 


1 Except for series in italics. 


III (B) repre- 


yees. 
of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the pre- 
the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 


11 Cal- 


12 J-VIIL. 


15 Including part of transport, but excluding a large 









1941: 


1941: 














7} =e | | 


2. we ee 2 
Om CNDNOMMOS 





wh Ve send crntetatucessivadll os: ol 
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ABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 359 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
























































































































































AMERICA ASIA EuROPE 
United States 
Argen- Ger- Fin- 
Canada! tina Mexico |} Japan aney® Estonia land France 
Date B.L.S.* |N.1.C.B.4 
Ind., Mi., 
Ind.? Ind.? Ind.? || transp., ind., Ind.? Ind. Ind. Ind.* Ind.? 
com. transp. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week day* week! day™ |/fortnight|| week" 
Number of hours 
ee * * 48.3 49.09 * (9.83)? 46.02 8.18 93.0 * 
| * * 43.9 48.46 * * 44.22 8.16 90.8 48.0 
ee * . 40.4 48.12 * * 42.48 8.05 88.5 46.7 
RSs 48.9 38.2 34.8 47.60 * 9.63* 41.46 7.86 90.9 43.7 
| Seat 48.7 37.8 36.4 47.41 * 9.95 42.96 7.88 92.8 45.3 
| EE 49.2 34.5 34.7 45.76 * 9.83 44.58 7.91 94.0 44.7 
RS 48.7 36.5 37.2 45.49 * 9.85 44.46 7.97 93.4 44.5 
Ss 50 eten 48.7 39.1 39.5 45.49 * 9.85 45.54 8.00 93.2 45.7 
RC Re 48.8 38.6 38.7 45.49 * 9.91 46.08 8.03 93.8 40.2 
Seperee 46.7 35.5 34.3 45.49 * 9.948 46.50 8.15 93.0 38.7 
ican wid =e 37.6 37.6 44.50 44.50 9. 46° 46.5812; 8.10 91.5 40.84 
SU sccmed ~- 38.0 38.6 - 44.275 — * * — a 
1940: Mar * 37.5 37.7 * 44.275 — * 8.04 * * 
June * 37.5 38.0 * * a * * * * 
Sept * 38.8 | 39.0 * * — * * * * 
Dec. * 39.8 40.1 * * _ * * * 35.6 
1941: Mar * 40.4 | 41.2 * ~ = * * * 36.4 
June * 41.3 41.7 * * _- ° * — 
Sept * 40.9 41.6 * * — * * * — 
Dec. * soto adits * * a - * * ons 
Index numbers: 1929 = 100 
= * * 100.00 || 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 
See * * 90.9 98.7 * * 96.1 99.8 97.6 100.0 
i vcamen * * 83.6 98.0 * * 92.3 98.4 95.2 97.3 
ee 100.0 100.0 72.0 97.0 * 98.08 90.1 96.1 97.7 91.0 
es cscs 99.6 99.0 75.4 96.6 * 101.2 93.4 96.3 99.8 94.4 
er 101.0 90.3 71.8 93.2 * 100.0 96.9 96.7 101.1 93.1 
99.6 95.6 77.0 92.7 * 100.2 96.6 97.4 100.4 92.7 
scones 99.6 102.4 81.8 92.7 * 100.2 90.9 97.8 100.2 95.2 
ees 99.8 101.0 80.1 92.7 * 100.8 100.1 98.2 100.9 83.8 
Spee 96.6 92.9 71.0 92.7 * 101.18 101.0 99.6 100.0 80.6 
Ws sc ankee _ 98.3 77.8 90.7 100.05 3 101.2" 99.0 98.4 85.0% 
SN csanes as 99.6 79.9 = 99.5* os * * — — 
1940: Mar * 98.2 78.1 * 99 .5* — * 98.3 * * 
June * 98.2 78.7 * * —_ * * * * 
Sept * 101.6 80.7 * * —_ * * * * 
Dec * 104.2 83.0 * * — * * . 74.2 
1941: Mar... * 105 .& 85.3 * _— — * * . 75.8 
June... * 108.1 86.3 * * a * * * os 
Sept... * 107.1 86.1 * * _— * * * —_— 
Dec.... * ‘ten pe * * pra * * * pat 
Persons 
covered 587 3,936 * * * 1,564 3,500T 41 * 1,810 
| (thousands) 






























































1 Excluding overtime. Yearly Squres: month of oe apen & a ee ? Excluding building. * “Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’’. : "National Industrial Conference Board ly figures: first week of the month. ‘IV. ‘* After 
deduction by I.L.O. of rest ods. 7 I.L.O. estimates, te . on Y imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 
1932 to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the 
Bank of Japan have been inco: —y TRI. » Ti Territory before 1938. Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 
including mines. 1 Average ntly lowered by for sickness, holidays, etc. %%I-VII. ™ Annual 
figures; up to 1937, averages of oad «yearly figures; 1938: average for April-December. ' Monthly figures: 1st 
of the following month. 








TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (coni.) 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
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Europe (conel.) 
Italy Nether- ' 
Nor- lands Switzer- 
Hungary Latvia _|| Poland Sweden 
M.c.2) | CFL 7 ans 
Date Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind.! Ind. Ind. Mi., ind! 12 Ind. 
Per day Per week‘ |Permonth|} Per week || Per week ||Per week”||Per week"||Perweek!*/| Per week 
Number of hours 
5 & . 
1929 8.97 (46.7-48.3) 182 * * * 44.8 (47. 7)*4|| (47.8-48.2)4 
1930 8.82 ta30-47°5) 175 * * * 43.9 * * 
1931 8.64 43.9-47.5) 170 * * * 43.3 * * 
1932 8.53 aan ays) 168 (42.1-45.1)® * * 41.4 * * 
1933 8.59 44.4-47.5) 174 rw * * 41.5 46.0 re ary| ub 
1934 8.78 (42.7-47.1) 172 44.4-45.9) * * 42.2 47.0 45.7-46.9) 1 
1935 8.83 (39.6-42.9)® 159 (43.6-46.1) * 46.9 42.6 47.4 * 
1936 8.64 (39.4-42.7) 157 (43.8-46.2) 45.5 46.7 42.7 47.6 * 
1937 8.59 (41.0-43.5) 163 (44.8-46.4) 44.9 47.1 43.3 47.2 ree 6 
1938 8.42 (39.8-42.8) 159 (44.7-46.5) 44.1 46.8 43.7 46.8 45.8-46.9) 
1939 8.24 || (40.3-43.1)"| 1578 (44.0-46.3) 45.2 — 43.77 45.8 ||(46.8-47.7) 
1940 8.33 * * * * — * 46.6 47.3 
1940: Mar. * * * (43.5-46.0) * * * * 47.7) 
June * . * * * * * * 47.5) 
Sept. * + * * * * * * 47.2) 
Dec. * * * * * * * 46.6 (46.8) 
1941: Mar. * * * * bd ° bd ° _ 
June * * - - *~ * * + = 
Sept. * * * * * * * * aan 
Dec * * * * * * * oni sins 
Index numbers: 1929 = 100 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 * * * 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 98.3 97.1 96.2 * * * 98.0 * * 
1931 96.3 96.2 93.4 * * * 96.7 * * 
1932 95.1 94.9 92.3 100. 0° * * 92.4 * * 
1933 95.8 96.8 95.6 102.6 * * 92.6 ', 96.4 95.61¢ 
1934 97.9 94.5 94.5 103.7 * * 94.2 | 98.5 96. 518 
1935 98.4 86.9¢ 87.4 103.0 * 100.0 95.1 99.4 * 
1936 96.3 86.5 86.3 103.2 100.0 99.6 95.3 99.8 * 
1937 95.8 89.1 89.6 104.6 98.7 100.4 96.7 99.0 97.315 
1938 93.9 86.9 87.4 104.6 96.9 99.8 97.5 97.1 96.7 
1939 91.9 87.77 86.18 103.7 99.3 —- 97.5" 96.0 98.5 
1940 92.9 * * * * _ * 97.7 98.5 
1940: Mar * * * 102.8 * * * * (99.4) 
June * . * * * * * * (99.0) 
Sept * * * * * * * * (98.3) 
Dec * * * * * * * 97.7 (97.5) 
1941: Mar. * * * . * * * * -- 
June * * * * * * * * mi 
Sept * * * * * * . * pan 
* * * * * * * oui ode 
Persons 
covered 275t 1,156 1,485 39 102t 86 629 351 223 
(thous’ds) 

1 Excluding building. *‘*Ministry of Corporations’’. 4 ‘‘Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers’. 4 Monthly 
figures: last week of the month. 5I.L.O. estimates from percentage of table IV(b). 1935: average for V-XII. 7 I-VI. 
8]-IV. *II-XII. ™ Annual figures: averages for the second half-year. 1 Monthly figures: averages of weeks without 
holidays. 42 Including mines. ™ Annual figures: up to 1937, November figures; 1938: average for July and December; 


1939: March figure; 1940: December figure. 


on census of establishments (August 1929 and September 19 


14 ].L.0. estimates 
37). 





based on statistics of earnings. 
16 Averages for the second and third quarters. 


15 1.L.0 estimates 
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(b) Percentage distribution of workers working a certain range of hours 
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3 Up to 43 h. 
* Before May 1935: a = under 48 
44 Up to 1937: XI; 1938: VII; 


2 Excluding building. 


employment. 
of Corporations’. 


18 Including mines. 


hi 
Ministry 


1 Excluding overtime; yan] for the month of 
 V-XII. 1 


5 July of each year. 
hours; 6 = 48 hours. 
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ERRATA 
1942 — Vol. XLV 


No. 1, January. ‘The Impact of War on Long-Term Unemployment in Great 
—, Page 53, line 17 from bottom: insert reference to footnote 2 after 
“aliens”. 

“Ninetieth Session of the Governing Body.” Page 65, line 4: delete 
“Workers’ representatives (cont.)”; line 8: for ‘(Netherlands)’’ read 
“(Belgium)”’. 

“Pension Insurance Adjustments in Germany.” Page 96, footnote 1, 
line 2: for ‘‘pp. 772-789” read “pp. 782-789"’. 

“Statistics.” Page 110, last line: transfer to the top of the page. 


No. 2, February. ‘‘Consumer Spending, Inflation and the Wage Earner in the 
United States.” Page 134, Table, column 2, item 6 (figure for ‘medical 
care”): for ‘717,500” read ‘'171,500.” 

“Problems of Food Supply in France.”’ Page 143, footnote 2: after “‘Jdem”’, 
insert ‘Vol. XLII”; for “1941” read “1940”. 








